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JIM, THE PARSON.* 


BY E, BEDELL BENJAMIN. 
Author of “‘ Brightside,’’ “‘ Hilda and I,” 


**Glenarchan,”’ etc, 


CHAPTER I, 





THE BOY PROPHESIES THE MAN, 

My story begins with a street boy, called “ The 
Parson ”’ by his fellow-laborers in the newspaper 
trade—these acute members of society meaning to 
compliment the good men whom they only knew 
by the general term of “ parsons.””’ My hero— 
for he was a hero in his way—was a noble fellow, 
uniting the self-abnegation of a missionary with 
the bravery of a soldier. He was kind, as well as 
brave; like Tom Brown of Rugby, he never 
bullied a little boy nor feared a big one. 

When his mother died, his sister, little May, 
was his charge and his delight. All his earnings 
were spent in giving her a safe home; and full 
satisfaction was gained when at the close of the 
day her arms were tight around his neck, and her 
loving voice exclaimed, “ Dear old Jim,” 

Jim, for that was his name, bore himself above 
his fellows in all life’s struggle. No oath nor 
angry word was heard from him. If he saw dis- 
honesty or meanness, he had a way of reproving 
that made his companions prefer the policeman’s 
club to “the Parson’s ”’ judgment. 

Jim—he is a great favorite of mine, and my pen 
lingers as I try to tell how the boy prophesied the 
man—was innately a gentleman; he shrank in- 
stinctively from what was low or vulgar, and could 
bear one unfailing test—he could do a kindness.or 
receive a favor with equal gracefulness. 

In thinking of what he was, [ have not told 
how he looked. He was tall and pale and thin, 
He had 
dark eyes and dark hair, like other heroes, and 
his features were all according to rule. 


growing paler and thinner every day. 


* All rights reserved. 
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gravity covered a heart full of emotion, and a 
gleam of a smile when he was pleased lingers in 
my memory more than any individual feature. 
That “ gleam” was a ray of light when his eyes 
rested on his little sister. If you had told him of 
it, he would have looked up with the quaint 
wonder of a child, and gravely accounted for it by 
saying: 

“« May smiled, I think.” 

I said he was pale and thin; his voice, too, was 
weak; he could scarcely cry the names of the 
papers, and found blacking boots was easier, but 
he kept on, until one day the houses seemed to 
swim past him, and he was nearly run over 
times—once was knocked down, and 
dragged from ufder a horse’s feet by a compan- 
ion, who said, as he struggled up, “ Give over, 
Parson, you’re in for a job of doctor’s work ; ’taint 
no use to keep a-holdin’ on.” 

That night he was too tired to tell little May 
the story of the day’s work, so she made him go 
to bed, where he slept all the evening, all that 
night, too, then waked to the sad certainty that he 
was ill. His limbs ached, his head ached, he 
could not lift himself from the old carpet that 
covered the straw bed beneath it, 

“May, little May, bring me some water ; it’s 
that I want, I think.” 

“ What’s up, Jim ?” exclaimed the child, rub- 
bing her eyes, and scrambling from her bed on the 
other side of the room. 

“ You’re up, tot, and I’m not,” said her brother, 
with an effort to be cheerful. 

“ Jim, dear! how you do look! You're as red 
as fire. What can I do for you? Now, Jim, 
don’t go and be sick, you dear old boy,” exclaimed 


several 


May, handing the water. 

He drank eagerly, then tried to collect his 
thoughts to face this new dilemma. He had often 
been tired and hungry, but the weakness of illness 
was new to him. 

“ Listen, May,” he began, but he need not 
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have said that, for May’s whole soul was listening 
to the faint voice. ‘Something holds me down; 
I want to make out what is best to do about you,” 
and here Jim held his throbbing head with both 
hands. “I'll only want water; sick people don’t 
There's rent-money behind the brick in the 
chimney. Get Susy to buy you some bread. 
Don’t go out unless you must; if you do, walk 
fast, don’t speak to anybody, don’t forget our 
number, tot, dear. Oh, my head—and, May, 
dear, if you can’t get on, I mean if I should—I 
mean if I shouldn’t—that is, if you need help, go 
to some of the preachers and tell about us—I 
thought—” and Jim stopped. 

«What, Jim ?” asked the child, who had held 
her breath to hear. “ What, Jim?” 

But Jim’s eyes were closed, and he did not hear. 

The little sister for whom he had worked so 
faithfully was left to her own resources—the 


eat, 


street-boy’s work was done! 

May knew he was not dead; he breathed. She 
took the little pillow he had made for her, and 
lifting his burning head, placed it on it, then 
bathed his face; and as the morning sun looked 
in, she pinned his old coat before the window to 
keep out the light that comes so joyously to the 
happy, and so pitilessly to the wretched. Then 
she went downstairs for a pitcher of cool water, 
spilling half of it on.the way up again. 

‘* How it must tire Jim,’’ she thought, as she 
struggled with her burden. Then she straightened 
the two chairs, and dusted the bureau, and put 
her bed in order, feeling very desolate and 
lonely, as Jim did not even look at her. 

She whispered to Dulcibella, her doll, “ Lie 
sull, Jim’s sick ;” and the obedient doll neither 
spoke nor moved for many a long weary day 
after that, She put more water on Jim’s head, 
but shook her tiny finger at her flower-pot, 

“You can’t have a drink to-day, dear,” she 
said, “ I want it all for Jim.” So the green leaves 
looked out, as well as they could, at the bright 
blue sky, and made no complaint, After all this 
she concluded to have what was left of the last 
loaf for breakfast. Then she tried to light some 
sticks with one of Jim’s unsold papers. “It’s 
queer they won’t burn,” she mused; “one stick 
at the back, one on top, one in front—that’s two 
whole papers;” but the papers formed all the 
blaze and soon died out, “ Well, it’s better for 
Jim, his poor head is so hot, and’’—she added 
reflectively, “as to that rent-money, it won’t do 
to eatit up. I may have to get a doctor for Jim. 
Oh, I wish somebody would say something! 
I'm glad I have bread—that’s something. to be 
thankful for.”’ 

May and Jim only had dinner on Sunday, and 
the child thought the unsatisfied feeling was nat- 
ural; she had rarely eaten as much as she wanted. 

This little girl was seven years old at the time 
of which I am writing; Jim was only twelve. 





For two‘ years they had lived alone. Their 
mother-died shortly after their arrival from Eng- 
land, where Jim remembered his father’s sudden 
death, followed by the dismal voyage, brightened 
only by the promise that when they reached 
America they would have a nice home and be 
happy. The nice home was neyer found. The 
mother supported them as well as she could for a 
few months, talked often of saving money to 
take them to some lovely place, but never told 
them where; so when they waked one morning 
and found the pale sweet face cold in death, and 
knew they were alone, Jim whispered, “ Mother 
must have meant heaven; she is there, little 
May. We must not cry, but be good, so that we 
can go to her.” 

Some kind people belonging to a neighboring 
church attended to the funeral, gave Jim lots of 
good advice and one dollar; then, considering him 
amply provided for, left him to his own resources. 
The landlord, who really felt sympathy for the 
children, told Jim he could keep the room for 
half price, and as to what was already due, if he 
didn’t mind parting with the bedstead they had 
brought with them (high posts, carved mahogany), 
it would cover the debt and pay a month in ad- 
vance. Jim “ didn’t miad,”’ and by these chari- 
ties was able to start in life a rich man, that is, 
out of debt and something ahead, He was sure 
he could support May and himself on “ papers 
and shines,’ and May said, “I'll keep house, 
Jim dear, Dulcibella and I. Mother will help 
me, J think, don’t you, Jim?”’ Jim thought so; 
and if Dr. Burgon is right, she had more power 
to do so in her new home than in the tenement 
house in Third Avenue, where night and day she 
made sailors’ shirts for ten cents apiece. 





CHAPTER II. 





MAY SEEKS HELP. 

I left little May sitting sadly by her brother, 
who soon began to be restless. “ I’m cold,” he 
moaned; “ I’m so cold.” 

“Cold !—Jim, why I was just getting used to 
your being hot. Whatever shall I do?” ex- 
claimed the child, dragging over her bed-clothes 
to her brother, and piling them on him; then, as 
he still shivered, she opened a chest and took 
from it her little red cloak, and put that over 
him. It was of no avail; Jim grew colder and 
colder. No fire—no food! She looked around 
for help; her eyes rested on the pile of unsold 
papers, on the floor by the blacking-box. “ I'll 
go and sell them,” she thought. “I can’t shine 
boots, but I can sell papers.” She seized the 
papers, and leaving the door partly open, stopped 
at the next room. “ Susy,” said she to a weary- 
looking child holding a baby, “ will you look to 
Jim while I’m out? I’m going to sell his papers 
for him; he’s real sick.” 
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me !”” 


** Goodness gracious exclaimed Susy. 
Don’t go, child, you'll get lost; you’re only a 
baby, and the boys is reg’lar wild Injuns.” 

“I must,” said May sadly. “ Will you see to 
Jim ?” . 

“Qh, I'll see to Jim fast enough; but massy 
sakes alive, I’m awful ’feared for you.” 

May was afraid too for herself, but more afraid 
for Jim, who she was sure needed a doctor ; so 
she bravely plunged into the cold outside world. 

“Times and Herald /” cried the little voice. 

“ Hallo, baby, where’d you steal them papers? 
We don’t allow none but the reg’lars on this 
beat,”’ said a boy, running across the street. 

“I didn’t steal them; they’re Jim’s, and Jim’s 
sick,’’ she said, beginning to cry. 

“What! the Parson? I know’d he was goin’ 
to be. I’m awful sorry! Let’s see your papers. 
Hi! that’s jolly; they’re yesterday’s; you can’t 
sell them,” 

“T’ve got to try,” said the trembling voice, 
once more Calling, “ 7imes and Herald /” 

“‘ Here, little girl,’ said a kind-looking man, 
“T’ll take a Zimes: I mine 
Hallo! what d’ye want to lie like that for? This 
is an old paper,” 

“IT didn’t know till that boy told me. 
selling for Jim, and Jim’s sick,’’ sobbed May. 

‘Poor child,” said the man, “ here’s ten cents; 
don’t cry,’ 
that women and children wouldn’t cry—* it up- 


missed to-day. 


I’m 


> and he passed on, inwardly wishing 


sets a fellow so.”’ 

Tlie boy too had gone, being in full tide of suc- 
cess with an “ Extry ’erral, got the loss of the 
shipunion,” May sat down on a door-step, cold 
and discouraged, 

“ Can’t sit there—private house—step lively! ’ 
said a policeman. 

She jumped up, and ran as fast as she could, 
feeling as if the whole world were against her. 
Soon tired, she ventured to lean against a lamp 
post. She was opposite a large building with a 
black door. This opened so suddenly that she 
nearly fell over with terror; but soon so many 
happy-locking people went in, that she decided 
it was best to follow them, and see what was 
inside, May had been there 


It was a church, 


once before with her mother—“ hundreds of years | 


ago,” she thought; “ but there’s a place to get 
warm, I that.” And the shivering 
child soon found it—the hot black grating behind 
the pews. 
them, forgetting herself in the new-found comfort, 
and in watching the people who were crowding in. 

Presently a gentleman and elegantly-dressed 
little girl stopped to warm their feet at the 
register. ‘ You dear little child,’’ whispered the 


remember 


She put her papers down and sat on 


new-comer ; “how cold you must be.” 
“ Thank you,’’ said May, “ not very—now. 
“ Come, Kate,” said the gentleman, moving off. 
But Kate stopped a moment, and hastily untying 


” 








a little ermine collar, put it around May’s neck ; 
then, without waiting for thanks, followed her 
father. 

May was stunned with surprise; and this addi- 
tion to her odd dress filled her with gratitude and 
wonder. Many a glance was turned on the 
bright-eyed child; but no one spoke to her but 
Kate, and Kate never forgot her. 

She heard the solemn topes of the organ, and 
the voices of prayer and praise; then a chapter 
from the Bible about the Saviour taking little 
children in his arms and blessing them. May 
had heard it before, but now she seemed to know 
better what it meant. * Oh! I wish he would 
take me and Jim,” she thought. Another burst 
of music, and then an old man with gray hair 
and feeble steps entered the pulpit. He was the 
Reverend Mr. Thornton, and ali the people had 
come to hear him preach; for he was what 1s 
called *‘a celebrated preacher,” and was to stop 


but one day in the city. And the crowd of 
people with little May waited to hear his words: 
** Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” 

“ That’s for me,” thought the child. 


der what he wants with me.’ 


“ T won- 
, 

«“ Come unto me!”’ rang through the church. 

“ He's in a dreadful hurry,” she thought, “ but 
I mustn’t go yet.” Fortunately this resolution was 
strengthened by an admonition from the sexton. 
As she returned this by telling him she was “ very 
good indeed,” he led her to the vestibule. 

“Do let me go to the man in the tub: he 
called me,’’ entreated May. 

*“ What! the clergyman, do you mean?” 

“ Yes, sir; he wants me.” 

“ You shall go, my child, when he has done 
preaching ; I did not know you were waiting for 
him; you may go back and sit by the register.” 

“ Thank you, sir; it’s nice and warm there, 
and I was cold. Jim’s sick, you know; that’s the 
reason I am out selling his papers.” 

“ Who is Jim?” 


“Jim is brother Jim, and oh! he wants me back 


asked Mr, Donelson, 


so much: will the man be long ?”’ 
for 
reason the sexton found occasion to wipe his eyes 
as he quietly took the child inside. 

“Oh! himself 
whispered, as the old man took a long breath 


“No, dear, not very long;” and some 


he’s blown up again,” she 
preparatory to his “ lastly.” 

Mr. Donelson put his finger to his lips, and 
lost all the benefit from the “ lastly,” in his efforts 
to control his opposing inclinations to laugh and 
cry. The child was “wondrous pitiful,’ and 
Donelson kept his heart in the right place; but 
the idea of the meek of the ‘¢b” 


blowing himself up, was too much for his sense 


inhabitant 


At last the people who had 
crowded in all crowded ont. Kate was so lost 
among the silks and furs that she could not obiain 


of the ludicrous, 
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even a glimpse of the child, who shrank away 
from the cold touch of fashien, not old enough 
yet to know how kindly some hearts beat, far down 
under gorgeous coverings. 

Presently all was quiet, and the little hand 
slipped confidingly in that of the sexton, who led 
her to the vestry room. 

“ What is it, my little girl ?”’ asked Mr. Thorn- 
ton, as he bent his loving glance upon her. 

She looked surprised, but said: “ You told me 
to come to you, sir.” 

“« My dear, I do not remember. 
tell you to come to me?” 

** Just a little while ago, sir. You said, ‘Come 
unto me, you that labor and are heavy laden;’ 
didn’t you mean me, sir? I was very tired, and 
the papers were so heavy, and—oh! I’ve stayed so 
long from Jim!” 

Mr. Thornton understood the matter at once, 
but his voice was trembling with feeling, as he 
replied, ‘* Yes, my child, I called the weary ones 
to come, in the Saviour’s name. He has sent you 
to me; how can I help you? and who is Jim?” 

‘Jim ? oh, he is brother Jim, and he is ever so 
sick; he was hot, and I put cold water on him ; 


When did I 


then he was cold, and I had no fire; and I went 
out to sell his papers to get money for a doctor, 
and they were old ones—and I came in here—” 
‘Lhen she broke down utterly, and cried as if her 
heart would break.” 

“We will go to Jim—come, my child,” said 
Mr. Thornton, taking the sobbing little one in his 
arms, 

The poor early learn self-control, and by the 
time May and her new friend reached the car- 
riage, which was waiting for him, she was able to 
tell the number and street to the disgusted foot- 
man, who banged the carriage door in a way that 
would have cost him his place if his mistress had 
heard it. 

‘1 will follow with food and kindling- wood as 
soon as I can,” said the sexton, hardly less inter- 
ested than the clergyman. 

“ Have’ you no cloak, my child?” asked Mr, 
Thornton, 

“ No, sir; I put it over Jim. A beautiful little 
lady gave me this pussy-cat collar.” 

“I understand, my dear; now tell me about 
your brother,” replied the old clergyman, wiping 
his troublesome eyes. 

This theme kept the child talking until the 
house was reached; then “ Here we are, sir!” 
was followed by her sudden flight up stairs, with 
little thought of the slow movements and panting 
breath of her friend. Susy was watching. 

“Oh, May, I’m so glad you have come! Jim is 
queer like in his head; is that the doctor?” 

May ran on‘not stopping to answer, and when 
Mr. Thornton entered the desolate room, she had 
both arms around her brother’s neck, and he with 
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lis hands to his head, and his eyes rolling, was . 


talking: “Oh mother, I did take care of her; I 
gave her all 1 had, till I took fire; I burned and 
burned.” 

“Oh no, no, darling Jim; I put water on your 
poor head, indeed I did,” cried May. 

“I know, you turned the hose on me—it froze 
me—lI know.” 

“Oh no, no, dear, precious Jim; don’t you 
know little May ?” 

“ Yes, I know you well enough; you belong to 
the hose company—little May ran away.” 

“ Jim, dear Jim, I didn’t run away; I’ve got 
somebody to help us—oh, Jim !” 

But Jim heard no more; he had fallen into a 
stupor, and lay upon the red cloak. Mr. Thorn- 
ton tenderly raised the little girl, and drew her 
from her fever-stricken brother, 

“Do you think,” she whispered, in solemn 
tones, “he has gone to be an angel ?” 

“ No, my dear child, no; he is very ill. We 
will make him more comfortable ; you smooth the 
bed, while I hold him up. There, that is better ; 
now put water on his head again, and be a brave 
little nurse. We will ask the Great Physician to 
make him well again; he can, you know.” 

“Thank you,” she answered, not quite sure 
what was meant. 

Mr. Donelson came at that moment with 
kindling, and, better than that, with bread and 
hot soup. 

May’s eyes gladdened at the sight. 

“Are you hungry, my child,” asked Mr. Thorn- 
ton. 

“‘ Not very, very; I had a piece of bread this 
morning. Won't you take some soup, sir?” she 
asked. 

“No, my dear, you must eat it all, I will 
attend to your brother, while our good friend 
makes us some fire ;”.and Mr. Thornton was glad 
to turn away from the child, who with quaint 
politeness was trying to suppress her eagerness. 

As soon as the fire was made, Mr. Donelson 
hastened for a physician. 

«“ We must know what this fever is,” said Mr. 
Thornton; “and please, as you go out, dismiss 
the carriage; tell Mrs. Devereux I will not re- 
turn to-night.” 


CHAPTER III, 





SHE FINDS IT. 

The physician soon came; he knew Mr. 
Thornton, and was glad to assist him, After ex- 
aiining the boy, he said the fever was not con- 
tagious, being a very common form among the 
poor, and brought on by insufficient food, fatigue, 
and exposure. “ The boy is fearfully emaciated,” 
he said; ‘*and this might have run into typhus ; 
but taken at this stage, we can prevent it.” 

He gave the address of a nurse, wrote direc- 
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tions for medicine and for a warm bath; then 
turned to the little sister, who wore a startled ex- 
pression, somewhat as if she were watching the 
progress of an earthquake which she had caused. 

“ Now, my child, you look tired; lie down and 
rest, so that you can be ready when your brother 
needs you.” 

“Please, sir,”’ she answered, “I’m not very 
tired, and Jim wouldn’t leave me!” 

“ My child,” said the physician, “‘I see you 
are a little woman, and can be brave enough to 
do what is best. I am going to stay till the 
nurse comes; after that she may need your help.” 

“ Yessir; thank you, sir; perhaps this is the best 
time. Might I kiss Jim, sir?” 

“‘ Wait till he can kiss back again,’’ he replied, 
trying to be very cheerful and jovial. 

May looked hesitatingly at Mr. Thornton, and 
and putting out her hand, said: 

“ Hadn’t I better thank God first? Jim says 
there is something to thank Him for every day.” 

“ Yes, my child,” was all the clergyman could 
say; but he kneeled down beside her, 

Reverently she clasped her little hands, closed 
her eyes, and told her story to Him who marks 
the sparrow’s fall : 

“ Dear Father in heaven, thank you for helping 
me. I didn’t know how to take care of Jim; 
thank you for sending a doctor so kind and good. 
Thank you for my dinner, and for my friend who 
called me, and for Mr. Donnyson and the fire, 
and for Kate who gave me the pussy-cat, and for 
making churches so nice and warm, and for the 
ten cents. I’m sorry you had to make Jim ill; 
please send me money to pay the doctor, because 
I can’t take the rent-money, you know, and I 
haven’t sold any papers. Please forgive me if it 
was naughty to sell old papers; please bless my 





friends—and—Jim, ob! do please make Jim well. 
Please tell father and mother that he will soon be 
For Christ’s sake. Amen.” 


there was no sound in that 


well, 

For some minutes 
bare room, save the echo of the prayer, but the 
listeners looked upon lives rich with unnoticed 
blessings, and asked forgiveness. 

The little girl lay down on the bed from which 
she had taken everything for Jim. Mr, Thornton 
covered her with his overcoat, and looked anx- 
iously at the flushed cheek and thin hands. “ She 
is not ill, my dear sir,’”’ said the physician, “ food 
I will ask Mr. Donel- 

son to see about the nurse; it is not possible to 
desert such children. Whom can they belong 
to? That child is a lady.” 
The sexton was found in the hall, furtively giv- 
_ing money to Susy—in a wild desire to do some- 
thing for somebody—and was thankful to go for 
the nurse. Mr. Thornton watched the sleeping 
child. He had been in many a scene of deeper 
suffering, heard many a heart cry out in its own 
hopelessness, had seen many a child prematurely 


and rest is all she needs. 











old from want and care; and he had given help 
and gone his way. Here he was chained; mem- 
ory took him back to the time when he and his 
young wife watched all night the fevered tossing 
of their only son— praying, “Spare him, good 
Lord.” The prayer was granted, and the pallid 
face smiled upon them. Why did little May, as 
she smiled in her sleep, take him back to that 
*“ long ago.”’ 

A moan from the boy brought him to the 

present sorrow, and rousing from his reverie, he 
found occupation in supplying the immediate 
necessities of illness, At last all was done. The 
doctor had gone; the nurse had come; it was 
far into the night; he was very weary. He took 
the Bible from the bureau and began to read. 
Little May woke unnoticed ; she lcoked around 
—all seemed strange and new. ‘There certainly 
was a small bedstead, with mattrass and sheets, 
and Jim’s dear head on a real pillow—a table 
with bottles, tumblers and spoons, and in the air 
a delicious odor of lemons. A kind-faced woman 
was ministering to the boy. On the bureau was 
a shaded lamp. “ It’s the same old bureau, that’s 
good,” she thought, with a memory of Dulci- 
bella’s best frock in a drawer. Her old friend 
was gazing on something that was written on the 
first leaf of the Bible; she knew what it was, 
“To my dear boy, James Thornton,—When he 
was yet a great way off, his father saw him, and 
had compassion, and ran and fell on his neck 
and kissed him.” 
May went to the reader. “ Papa’s father wrote 
that, sir; but when papa was coming here he 
died, so he didn’t ever get that kiss.” She was 
suddenly clasped in loving arms, and Mr. Thorn- 
ton exclaimed ; 

“ He was my own dear son, and you shall 
have the kiss I have kept so long for him.” 

Then the child knew their loneliness was over. 

* Are you Jim’s father too ?”’ she asked. 

‘‘I am Jim’s grandfather; I am going to take 
you both to live with your grandmother and me.”’ 

“Grand, father—grand, mother—that’s very 

grand, indeed. How pleased papa will be.” 
“I hope he knows it, my child.” 
“Of course he does. Dying is only going to 
a new home, where they keep the doors shut. If 
mama hadn’t died when I was asleep, I’d have 
asked her to leave one of them open. But she 
can see out of the windows. She will be ever so 
glad I found you. Now, please, may I look at 
Jim? Who is taking care of him?” 

“ A kind lady—you may call her sister Anne.’ 

“ How clean he looks,” she whispered, as 
sister Anne put her arm around her, having list- 
ened to the colloquy with deep interest. 

“ Litthe May,” was murmured from the bed. 

“Oh, Jim, dear—” 

But the nurse held her back. “ He is asleep, 
do not waken him, Lie down again till morn- 
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ing.’’ But the child was not sleepy; she yielded, 
however, to her grandfather’s request, so that she 
might be ready to take breakfast with him im the 
morning. 

With her sweet voice ringing in his ears like 
long-forgotten music, Mr. Thornton went out into 
the night. It was a new experience for him to be 
walking the city streets long after midnight. He 
had no trouble in finding a hotel. He wrote a 
note to Mrs. Devereux, and a telegram to his 
wife; and then tired nature asserted her claims, 
and the sun found his way between the curtains 
before he woke. 

When he did, what was the sense of happiness 
that gave him new strength? Had old age 
passed, and youth come back to him? Breakfast 
with his granddaughter was the first distinct form 
of new joy; and the boy who answered the bell 
stopped to listen to the song of praise by which 
the toilet was being enlivened. 

“Ah! yes; come in—did Iring? Yes, yes, I 
remember. Breakfast for two, in an hour; pri- 
vate room; everything good that you have, if you 
please. ‘Praise Him above, ye heavenly host,’ 
was resumed as he brushed his coat. 

“«J please!’” laughed the boy—“he can 
have a boiled monkey, for what I care. Little 
astray in the upper works,” he remarked to the 
scrub woman; “ordered for two—ain’t but one 
of him.” 

*’Nuther in ’nuther room, maybe.” 

‘** No; prowled in alone, about one o’clock.” 

Little did Mr. Thornton care for the watchful 
world of hotel servitors. Still singing, he went 
for the lost sheep over whom he rejoiced. 

Sister Anne had found a very short blue dress 
in the old trunk; the scarlet cloak over it made a 
gaily-plumaged little bird. The face was bright, 
and the beautiful hair carefully brushed; even 
the old hat could not spoil the picture. 

Jim was better—he had spoken to his sister; 
so everything was joyful. The child skipped 
around the white-haired old man, as he tried to 
pilot her to the hotel, until their safe arrival there 
must have been through the care of some good 
angel. 

Breakfast was hardly over, and May’s won- 
dering questions answered, when Mrs, Devereux 
was announced, The marvelous story was told 
to her, and she being one of those treasures of 
creation, an executive woman, had May in the 
carriage, and on her way toa furnishing store, 
before the child at all understood the new phase 
of life. Her new benefactor wondered at the 
mixture of sharpness of intellect and childish- 
ness, produced by the little girl having been so 
often left to her own resources, and was fascinated 
by the quick acceptance of her new circum- 
stances, with a simplicity that never forgot grati- 
tude. The child’s heap of happiness was made 
too high for her to mount, when she was allowed 





to select an entire outfit for “Jim.’”’ She was 
dumb with joy. 
- ” + * = * * x 

Two weeks passed before Jim could sit up and 
have little May beside him, to tell in her own way 
the story of the coming new life. 

“Then, Jim,” she said, in summing it up, 
“ there’s the dearest old tower to the church; it 
was made a thousand years ago, or years and 
years ; may be, it was left over from some other 
old church, and when grandfather’s was built 
they hooked it on somehow. You can go ontop, 
and sit on a fatporm, with a stone railing around 
it, and green vines grow on it.” 

“I think the roots must be in the ground, and 
the vines climb up,” said Jim, 

“Oh, Jim, how can they? Why can’t they 
grow onthe railing? Anyway, it’s lovely. Then 
the house is on the side—a big room for you, and 
a little one for me, and a beautiful grandmother 
with white hair! She is always making people 
happy. Then there is a Sarah who makes gin- 
gerbread, and a big black dog, and a cow that 
gives pitchers of milk, and a white horse, and a 
Richard who takes care of everybody, and sweeps 
and dusts the church. The church door opens 
right in the garden, and, oh! there’s chickens and 
flowers, and a tub inthe church. Did you ever 
hear such lovely things. Me and Dulcibella is 
going to live on the tower.” 

* Dear little sister! ’’ said Jim, with a prayer 
of thanksgiving. “Our troubles are all over, 
Now say something for brother Jim; say, Dulci- 
bella and I are going to live on the tower.” 

May obeyed, adding, “ You are ’most well, Jim, 
I know by that ; you never would let me talk like 
Susy.” 

“ No, dear, never,” he said, with a kiss. ‘ Do 
you know we are going next week, and this is 
the place mother used to talk about?” 

“ Yes, I know; and when we start she will say, 
‘ There they go, the dear children ;’ won’tshe, Jim, 
dear ?”’ 

Jim was too tired for more; he was left to rest, 
while sister Anne undressed the child, and laid 
her in her comfortable bed. She kissed her again 
and again, in memory of a little sister whom she 
once had on earth, and whom she had then in 
heaven. 





.CHAPTER V. 





HOME, 


“ They must be coming soon, Sarah,” said the 
“ beautiful grandmother with the white hair” to 
her faithful servant. 

“It’s just six.o’clock; we will hear the train 
soon ; Richard has gone to the station.” 

The old lady shook the sofa pillow again, re- 
arranged the chairs, and finally took her stand at 
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the door to watch. Soon the carriage drove up. 
Richard, without ceremony, carried May inside 
the gate, where, before she was fairly balanced, 
the old lady seized her, and kissing her as she 
went, carried her into the study. 

“My! my!” said the child, “ who'll take me 
next, I wonder? Are you the beautiful grand- 
mother ?” 

“Yes, I suppose so, you darling precious 
child. Will you try to love me ?” 

“ Ain’t you sure? I want the right one.” 

“Oh, I’m the right one,” said the rather aston- 
ished old lady. 

“ Then I’ve been loving you for two weeks.” 

“You precious dear’— but here May was 
landed rather suddenly on her feet, for Richard 
came in carrying Jim, and the joyful grandmother 
hastened to greet him. Jim smiled his rare beau- 
tiful smile, trying to return the loving words and 
deeds, while May was shaking herself in order 
again, exclaiming, “I never was so shooken up 
before, never in all my life.’’ 

“Our boy is like cracked china, dear wifey,” 
said Mr. Thornton, “ treat him gently.” 

May laughed, and putting both arms around 
his neck—** We will put you on a shelf, you dear 
old tea-pot.” At this, and the look of love that 
passed between the two, Mrs. Thornton would 
have begun all over again, had not Sarah made 
her presence known. 

“ Come, Miss May, and get ready for tea.” 

“Oh, yes: are you Sarah? I think you are 
lovely. Oh, don’t carry me, please, I love to run. 
Isn’t everything beautiful? I’m going to live 
here; did you know it? I’ve got a trunk with 
clothes in; so has Jim. Isn’t it good I found 
grandfather? Papa is so pleased about it.” 

“Why, child, your papa is dead,’ said the 
surprised Sarah. 

“Yes, but that is nothing. He can hear and 
see better than ever, Jim said so. You see I 
used to be alone by myself all day, and Jim said 
I could talk to papa and mamma; then, when 
things went bad, I used to ask God to tell them 
they would be all right soon. Now I’m clean 
enough. I’ve most had my skin washed off 
lately. I want to go down to tea.” 

And down she went before Sarah had reached 
the landing. The table was soon spread and May 
seated in a high chair, from whence she presided 
over the entire family, having every word list- 
ened to as if it were some wonderful revelati@n ; 
perhaps it was, for the untrammeled fancies of a 
child are pictures of a bright, pure world, on 
which many a weary heart would do well to look. 

Jim was carefully attended to by Richard, but 
the boy was too thankful to have much appetite. 
His eyes filled with tears as the child explained 
how they “ used to have fast days sometimes. We 
were pretty hungry, but then we sang hymns to 
make up.” 

VOL. CIl.—3. 





“Don’t ¢hink, Master Jeems,” whispered 
Richard ; “’t’aint good to have feelin’s, they is 
dreadful weakenin’.” 

Richard was right, for after family prayers the 
boy could bear no more, but was carried to bed, 
and carefully undressed and cared for. 

Little May climbed up to have her good-night 
kiss. ‘I have that little room close by yours ; 
call me if you want me, dear,”’ were the loving 
words that closed their day. 

The next morning May opened her eyes on a 
glory of flickering sunlight, shimmering through 
the ivy leaves. 

“ How it dances about,” she exclaimed, spring- 
ing up to see what made it so “shaky.” The 
grass was beginning to show a little green, and 
on it the birds were hopping about, flying up and 
down to the mass of vines which covered the 
church tower, where they had “ found’’ their 
nests, 

“ Oh, the precious little dears ; I will save some 
breakfast for them ;’’ and the child hastened to 
dress, not forg&ting, however, her usual little 
prayer when she “ thanked God.” 

“ Bless us and save us! here’s the child up and 
dressed,”’ exclaimed Sarah. 

“Yes, I dressed myself. Ain’t I nice? Oh, I 
forgot ‘ Good-morning ;’ can I help you any ?”’ 

“ Yes, my child; you may feed the chichens.” 

‘Oh, the birds, Sarah; may I save some bread 
for the birds ?” 

“Oh, did I ever! there’s plenty for them, too. 
Here is a box, I throw all my bread scraps in it; 
you can get enough for them there. Now, feed 
the chickens first.”’ 

* T’m ever so thankful to you, Sarah ; where are 
the chickens ?”’ 

“ Go straight down the plank-walk, till you see 
’em in the chicken-yard; go right in and call 
‘ Chicky, chicky,’ then sprinkle the meal,”’ 

The delighted child ran down the “ bridge,”’ 
as she called it, to the chickens, and laughed so 
merrily over the scramble for food, that the grand- 
parents, on their way down to breakfast, were 
attracted to the kitchen-door, where they stood, 
hand in hand, enjoying this incarnation of sun- 
shine, sent by the good Lord to chase away the 
shadows of old age. 

“Oh! come, look!” cried May. “See how 
they scramble. Excuse me—Good morning; I 
hope you have had a good sleep.” 

“Did I ever!’ exclaimed Sarah; “that 
child is going to make us all young again. If 
she ain’t the making of us, I’ll eat my head,” 

But it would take volumes to tell the one day 
prattle of a child. Every word spoken by either 
of their new-found treasures was precious to those 
who had lived alone so long. Jim was weary 
with the excitement, and his sister was allowed 
to make thorough examination of all the pre- 
cincts by herself, only running up at each new 
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discovery to tell her brother. The great dog had 
been fastened in the stable, and soon attracted 
her attention by his whines, May soon found 
him, and fearlessly patted him. 

“What a horrid old chain; I’li go for Richard, 
dear Rover, to unfasten it.” 

The sexton was found in the church, which 
May stopped to admire, then exclaimed, “Oh! 
please unfasten Rover; he is crying all the time.” 

Richard took her hand, and went to the stable, 
when a tremendous rattling and barking showed 
that Rover’s virtue was not patience. In the 
excess of his gratitude, the dog instantly jumped 
upon her, and knocked her down; then tried to 
pry her up with his nose. 

“ Look out, Rover,” cried Richard, lifting her 
up; whereupon the dog, rearing up to ask her 
forgiveness, upset her the second time. 

«“ No matter, dear Rover,” she said, “ I’ll soon 
et used to it; don’t be sorry any more.” 

Then, with her little arm around his neck, they 
all went to the church, where she helped Richard 
to dust, and then asked to see th@ tower. 

“ Through this door,” he said; “be careful of 


Co 
> 


the steps.” 

“ Up and up, and round and round! What is 
this upside-down kettle for ? 

“It’s the bell,” laughed Richard, “TI ring i 
on Sundays for the people to come to church.”’ 

“I know: I’ve heard them in New York. 
Does it call grandfather’s name ?” 

“ Why, no, certainly not.” 

“They do in New York: the one by us says, 
‘Ting! ting! tong! tong!’” 

“Is the name Ting or Tong?” asked Richard, 
trying to keep a straight face. 

«“ Tyng, to be sure—* Ting! tong! come along!’ 


~ 
a 


—that’s what it says.”’ 

The next Sunday at the final tolling May dis- 
covered that their bell called, “ Zorn !/—ton ! 
Thorn ![—ton /”’ and wondered that Richard did 
not notice it! 

+ * * * “ * % 

Four years passed, comparatively uneventful as 
we count events, but most important in the lives 
of the children. Physically, mentally, and spir- 
itually, they grew, Jim almost to manhood, and 
May in her beautiful girlhood, unselfish and 
loving, and still a part of Jim’s very life. But 
the time had come for him to go to college; and 
on the last evening, after ail had gone to bed, the 
brother and sister went to the platform of the 
tower. 

“ Do you remember when I called it a flat- 
porm ?” asked May. 

“Ves, dear, I remember, every incident of 
both our lives—all you have been to me.” 

“ How am I to live without you, Jim ?” 

“You are never to live without me, dear. 


Remember, neither space nor time can really 
, 


separate us.’ 





“That is some comfort, but in this life I want 
to see those I love. I will come up here and get 
some meteor to light me to you.” 

“Try shooting; tie a letter to an arrow and 
shoot it to a star.” 

“I’m not Titus Andronicus, Jim; what an 
impression that made upon you !” 

“There is a wonder in the passage, sister 
May, a tradition of a prophecy in the ‘ good boy 
in Virgo’s lap,’ that all who read do not under- 
stand. But no matter now; when I see the light 
come down to me from the stars, I will know it 
is a message from little May ” 

But I will not teli of the parting—there were 
no. witnesses to May’s grief—none on _ that 
morning, but sad lookers-on for years after. 
With Jim’s departure the smile faded from her 
face. She never failed in any duty or loving 
service, but all joy vanished from her life. 
Rover followed her everywhere, and it was her 
greatest comfort to take him to her room, and 
lay her head upon his shaggy neck and weep and 
weep unheard. He lavished his tenderest ca- 
resses on her, and when she asked, “ How would 
you feel if you were cut in half?” he assured her 
his only refuge would be to go to her for comfort 
as she went to him. She did not know the loss 
this all was to her grandparents, or how they 
missed the light that had brightened the home 
with a new day. At last a letter from her 
brother announced his wish to study for the 
ministry, There was great and solemn happiness 
over this, and even to May the separation as- 
sumed a different form. “I give him to my 
Master,”’ she said, and peace came back to her, 

About this time the gradual failure of sight, 
which all noticed in the grandmother, became 
total blindness. Bravely she bore the closing of 
night around her; and when she knew her eyes 
had lost their lustre, she resolutely closed the 
lids, telling her dear ones not to be distressed, 
that no one was better situated that she for this 
privation. 

“I can find my way everywhere, you know, 
and May sees more beauty in everything than I 
ever did, and makes me feel almost as if I see for 
myself.” She never called it an “ affliction.” “I 
have more attention than I ever had,” she said, 
smiling, “and I can knit, you know.” 

Long years passed, then one day Rover came 
to her with a pitiful cry; one look of loving ap- 
pea and lying down at her feet, the dog was 
dead. Faithful servant of man! Who can write 
an epitaph for a good dog? Where are words to 
tell his love, his truth, his patience, his trustful- 
ness, his watchfulness, his self-sacrifice, his long- 
suffering? ‘They buried him below the garden, 
under some evergreens, and knew that in this 
world they had one friend less. 

“Come here, my child,” said the grandfather, 
when Rover was buried, “I am weary of waiting 
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for my boy’s help. The shadows of age are clos- 
ing around me. The ‘keepers of the house trem- 
ble, the daughters of music are brought low ;’ my 
boy must come before ‘the silver cord is loosed 
and the golden bowl broken.’ Write to him, my 
child, to see if his ordination cannot be hastened.” 

In a month from that time, Mr. Thornton, with 
Richard to watch his feeble steeps and May be- 
side him, went to the city where, in the old church 
of St. Andrews, their beloved boy took the ordina- 
tion vows. His answer to the Bishop was made 
with the solemnity of a soul’s consecration : 

«‘ T will endeavor so to do, the Lord being my 
helper.” 

That evening he preached his first sermon, in 
that church where the truth had ever been pro- 
claimed unfalteringly, and his text was: 

“« Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


HARD TIMES. 


In a room of one of the better class of tene- 
ment houses, a widow with four children strug- 
gled with poverty—comparative poverty, for the 
family in the back room thought her rich. She 
had three hundred dollars a year. On the last 
day of December she found herself fifty dollars 
in debt; and the misery she endured can hardly 
be comprehended by those who know no want. 

The younger children were eating their supper 
of browned crusts soaked in milk. Laura, the 
eldest, though only ten years old, was the confi- 
dante of her mother, and striving with her to 
find some new mode of economizing, 

“Perhaps things will look better in the morn- 
ing,” she said. 

It was a beautiful face that looked up with a 
smile, as she left the cruel calculations, and made 
the children happy by striving to swallow her 
Privation and 
sorrow had not subdued the cheerful spirit that 
made their one room a home. Not till the little 
ones were asleep did she speak again of the sub- 
ject; then she said: 

“The only change I can think of now, and 
which only you and I will feel, is to put out our 
lamp and evening fire, and talk in bed: we must 
sew in the daylight.” 

Laura made no objection ; but the conversation 
was not a success. She went to sleep; and the 
mother, as she listened to the firing and the bells, 
went back in thought to the New Year’s day after 
her marriage, with its throng of visitors. Then 


portion of the evening meal. 


the first happy years of married life, so soon fol- 
lowed by her husband’s failure in business, his 
brave struggle to support his family, then his 
death, and—destitution ! 








The story is short in the telling: but long and 
weary had the years been. Now she was for the 
first time in debt, and her heart was heavy. But 
morning came with the sunlight which is given 
day by day, and the cheery voice of the children 
ushered in the New Year. After breakfast the 
postman’s ring, 

“ Something good is coming,”’ said Laura, run- 
ning down-stairs. She brought a letter, which 
her mother eagerly opened. Her face saddened 
as she read. It was from a niece whom she had 
not for tell of her 
father’s death, with the alarming intelligence that 


seen manhy years, and to 


at his request she was coming that day to her 


aunt: She referred to a previous letter which 
Mrs. Ray had not received. Laura listened im 
amazement, 


*“ Here, mamma, in this room ?” 

“ Yes, and to-day; she will explain when she 
I must meet her at the depot; there is no 
time to think.” 

No more was said; the usual ventilation and 
cleaning was attended to, after which Mrs. Ray 
went to meet the young visitor. There was no 
mistaking the stately and alarmingly stylish 
young lady (considering her destination), in deep 
mourning and heavy furs; and her welcome was 
as warm as if her aunt had every-appointment of 


comes. 


luxury to offer her. 

**T have five trunks, Aunt Alice,’ 
“for the house was broken up suddenly, and I 
packed up all my ‘ belongings.’ Can I leave all 
here but one? I do not want to burden your 
house with them all.’ 

Mrs. Ray made the arrangements, and then 
told her niece that she had but a room, 

“ How do you mean, dear aunt? A room for 
what?”’ 

“« My child, we are poor people. We sleep and 
eat in one room. Don’t look so shocked; it is 
large, and you shall have a corner behind a 


> she said, 


screen, until we can find one for you.” 

«“ Shocked”? was a mild term for Miss Acton’s 
state of mind. Her father often said, “ My poor 
dear sister, she has lost her property, you know ;” 
but this had little meaning, for her father said the 
same of himself, and yet his daughter knew 
neither want nor care. Her utter dismay could 
find no adequate expresston. She followed her 
aunt in a sort of submission, and when she 
entered the room and was greeted by the de- 
lighted children, she felt like a giantess, and her 
trunk looked like a small house. 
scrupulously neat and clean; there was a dark 
closet that served each one in turn for a dressing- 
room ; the food was kept in a box that hung out 
of the window. 
make the situation endurable; and yet Kate 
Acton’s brain seemed on fire with surprise and 
consternation. When 
paid, she would have three hundred dollaps a 


The room was 


Everything possible was done to 


her father’s debts were 
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year ; he had comfortably planned for her to live 
with his sister, but forbade her to make any 
inquiries till after his death—*I cannot bear 
worry, you know, my love ” and this was the re- 
sult. Kate found she must dwell determinately 
on her father’s love for herself, that she might 
forget the cruel selfishness that had spent all, in 
the luxuries of European cities, and had only 
come home to die, “ and that you may be near 
your only relative, my daughter. Goto her as 
soon as you can, and tell her how I have 
suffered,” 

The night passed in these thoughts, and during 
its watches Kate made a plan of life. In the 
morning she was a different person ; she had gone 
through an experience. She ate her breakfast 
with apparent relish; in fact, she really did not 
know what it was. She then found that two 
rooms on the upper floor would be vacated that 
day. She added them to her aunt’s accommoda- 
tions, and bought some plain furniture for them. 

Several days were thus occupied, during which 
“Cousin Kate’’ was the light of the little family. 
Then she said: “ Now, dear Aunt Alice, I am 
going to see Mrs. Montgomerie, of Burnside; she 
is an old friend of papa’s, and I want to consult 
her about finding something to do. I cannot live 
in idleness. She always knows what is best.’’ 

Mrs. Ray, much pleased with the way in which 
her niece had accepted the situation, had no ob- 
She saw her safely in the cars, 
saying, at the last: 

“T think I used to know Mrs. Montgomerie’s 
son’s wife; find out if her name is Louise.” 

In truth, Mrs. Ray had once known them all; 
but only at the last moment could she force her- 
self to speak of her old friends, 

The iron-horse was not many hours in reach- 
ing Brighton. The sleigh was waiting, and the 
old coachman was so glad to see her that Kate 
wanted to shake hands with him. 

“Yes, Miss, all are well, and me and Missus 
druv all all over to find you last week ; we heerd 
you had gone to the city ;” then the jingling of 
the bells drowned his voice, and a short drive 
brought them to Burnside. 

A dear old lady, careless of the winter wind, 
stood waiting on the piazza for her young friend. 
The dog barked, the parrot screamed, and Kate 
was welcomed as all who needed its rest and 
love ever were at Burnside, 

“ Where did you hide, my child? As soon as I 
heard the sad news, I went directly to you; but 
only to learn that you were with an aunt in New 
York. Is she Mrs. Ray whom Louise never 
could trace?” 

All this time the kind hostess was taking care 
of her guest, and pretending not to see the emo- 
tions with which she was struggling. 

“She is Mrs. Ray, and has spoken of Mrs. 
Henry Montgomerie. I will tell you the story, 


jection to offer. 





dear friend, for natural gravitation brings brings 
the unhappy to you,” replied Kate. 

Not till after dinner was she permitted to do 
so, and then all was told, excepting the terrible 
necessity to blame her self-indulgent father. 

“ Now,” she said, “to live with my aunt, in 
her present home, is impossible! Could I obtain 
a situation as day-governess in Brighton, and re- 
move the family here ?” 

“ My dear child, Louise wants a governess at 
once—you shall try it; and there is a small house 
to rent on Mill Creek, just back of the Herndons. 
Everything seems to be waiting for you.” 

“TI fully expected you would shine on my path,” 
returned Kate, smiling. ‘ Do you mean that 
house with the preposterous piazza ?”’ 

“Speak respectfully of it, my dear, The 
house is mine, and I had that institution put up 
for some children who were not on good terins 
with Mother Earth; she struck chills to their poor 
little bones.” 

“ The piazza is delightful—may I rent it?” 

* Yes, my dear, you may have the piazza for 
$50 a year, and [ will throw the house in. Not an- 
other cent will I take.” 

Kate laughed, but persisted in paying just 
what the last tenant did; and her old friend con- 
sented, well knowing how to have her own way 
in spirit, if not in letter. 

“ To-morrow we will go to see it, and now I 
want to tell you my news. We have a clergy- 
man at last. A Mr. Thornton, somebody with an 
early history—some romantic affair, excessively 
unreal, about poor children being found by their 
grandfather, When I am sure about it I will 
tell you. He isa remarkable preacher; has a way 
of taking you to the places he describes—a sort 
of dramatic pewer, of which he is so unconscious 
that it is not sensational.” 

At this point Mr. and Mrs, Henry Montgom- 
erie were announced, Kate was warmly wel- 
comed, and the prospect of her aunt’s coming re- 
ceived with great interest; the arrangements 
were also made about the place of day-governess, 
so that by bed-time life had assumed a positive 
shape for her, who in the morning thought it was 
only a Perhaps. The next day the cheery voice 
of the hostess, talking to her parrot and her dog, 
woke Kate, and when they met at breakfast, where 
everything was bright and beautiful, she could 
hardly realize her past experiences. 

“ In the city,” she said, “one loses this clear 
blue canopy; even hope seems shut out.” 

“ My dear, hope comes from within,” said her 
friend, 

“ But we need visible things to keep it strong.” 

“ There is hope for the blind and the deaf, my 
child; it is not of the earth, it is the spirit’s ac- 
ceptance of the promise of joy. When the light 
and love of the Lord is once in the heart, no 
walls of stone or suffering can sever its connec- 
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tion with its source. The struggle to return is to 
my mind hope.” 

Kate was thoughtful a moment, then re- 
plied. “You are always right, but surely hope 
needs struggle less where such a glorious canopy 
as we see here see here seems to be the only wall 
of separation,” 

“T’ll yield you that, dear, and this same blue 
sky hangs over the cottage, and indeed over all 
God’s creatures. Some are treasures Aid in a 
field, you know—but God sees all.” 

The carriage was announced in the midst of 
their conversation, and for the rest ofthe day the 
cottage and the arrangements for the accommo- 
dation of so many inmates occupied all their at- 
tention. It was beautifully situated on Mill 
Creek, back from the road, and was reached by 
passing through the farm owned by Mrs. Herndon, 
who, with the assistance of John Brace, “ran” 
the mill. 

«‘ A very safe and pleasant residence for unpro- 
tected females,” said the old lady. “ Jon is as 
good as gold, and Mrs. Herndon and Nora will 
do whatever you ask of them, You will need 
them if you keep to this idea of not having a ser- 
vant.” 

“We must keep to it, and in this dear little 
home work will be easy. We are all well except 
Ellie, and Albert is bright, strong and ingenious, 
This is the only way I can help Aunt Alice, and 
my heart aches to think of her struggles while we 
were enjoying all the good things Europe could 
give us. She must have kept her condition a se- 
cret from papa, I will never forget the sight of 
the children all covered with blankets in one 
corner of the the windows were 
opened for fresh air, or their happy faces peeping 
out of their ¢enz,” 

The piazza, the little porch, and the seven 
rooms of the cottage were all taken into consider- 
ation, Kate had reserved some furniture from 
what she termed “‘our wreck,’ and with Mrs. 
Ray’s it would be nearly all they would require, 
Mrs. Herndon promised to have all ready in a 
week, so that by the next Saturday they could 
occupy the house. To Mrs. Ray it would be a 
surprise, and Kate was fast recovering her spirits 
under her success, and with the hope of paying 
the first instalment of what she considered her 
father’s debt. He had never dreamed of such a 
thing; his sister married well, and that relieved 
him from all care of her. Her misfortunes were, 
for aught he knew (or cared), her own fault. 


room when 





CHAPTER VII. 





REST. 

Such a day as Kate needed! The sweet calm 
Sabbath dawned—sweeter, calmer at Burnside 
than could be possible elsewhere, for each mem- 
ber of the household appreciated its privileges, 





The dear old lady—and yet I hesitate to say “old,” 
for nothing which we associate with age had 
touched her, save in wisdom and in the beauty 
of peace —the dear old lady, on this bright 
winter day, had gone nearer than ever to the 
glory-land in the extra hour of devotion which 
she allowed herself on the Sabbath. A light il- 
luminated the soft gray eyes, a halo enriched the 
the fair brow. 

Another hour found them in the church. Mr. 
Thornton was in the desk. The same dark eyes, 
the same magnetic power which shone through 
them on his early street companions, now influ: 
enced his audience ; the words were familiar, but 
Kate felt as if they had a new meaning when, 
with an emphasis on the word Lord, and a pause 
after it, Mr. Thornton actually proclaimed the 
fact—** The Zord is in His holy temple. Let 
all the earth keep silence before Him.” 

A hush fell upon the people. They realized 
the presence of their King. The prayers were 
then offered to a present Lord, and the praises 
rose to a listening Jehovah. The stillness was 
oppressive; the responses and the singing were a 
relief. Kate felt asf she could not have endured 
it without singing; and her voice, always beauti- 
ful, had a clear, silver tone that surprised herself, 
and thrilled through the heart of even Mr. 
Thornton. As he expressed it in a letter to his 
sister, ‘‘ There was a new face before me, a face 
of earnest devotion; and as I was rising in spirit 
on the thoughts in the hymn, a voice rose and 
carried me right to the gate of heaven.” 

To his heaven—he had no need to be taken 
there; he always seemed to stand “ before the 
Lord.” Like Moses, too, every gesture and every 
action could be explained. “ According as the 
Lord commanded, so did he.” 
in accordance with the all-pervading feeling that 
it seemed only a fitting ending to the services. 
“And all the people said Amen, and praised the 
Lord.” 

The sermon was on union in worship, and 
personal acceptance of Christ’s work. Unaccus- 
tomed to hear the gospel in Old Testament story, 
the people listened gvith deep attention; and as 
for Kate, she stood with the hosts of Israel before 
the “ tent that David had pitched for the Ark of 
God.”’ She saw the sacrifices and offerings, and 
heard the blessing of the high priest. Then came 
the music of the psalteries and harps, the sound- 
ing of the silver trumpets, and the shout of the 
“Amen!” 

“« My dear,” said Mrs. Montgomerie, as they 
drove home, “did I shout Amen, too? I never 
was so carried away in my life. I feel as if I had 
been there. What a man he is! Mr. Thornton is 
the first young man I ever really enjoyed listening 
to; I generally think that youth is a mistake for 
the clergy, and that they should be born old; but 
this one needs no years to ripen his love for the 


The text was so 
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Lord, and he preaches from the abundance of his 
heart.” 
* * * = * * ~ 

One week of preparation, then Kate stood on 
the porch of the cottage, to welcome her aunt and 
her children to their new home. The happiness 
on both sides must be imagined. Mrs. Ray could 
hardly speak for joy, and Kate surprised them all 
by bursting into a flood of tears. 

“ Doodness,” said baby Will. ‘ Don’t ky, 
tousin Tate; see de bootiful tings—oo can have 
dem all.” 

The laugh that this kind offer produced re- 
lieved the overwrought feelings, and by the time 
that Mrs. Montgomerie came to tea, with a basket 
of good things, everything was in “ working 
Kate astonished them by her plans and 
her execution of them. 

“TI always feel like laughing, Kate,” said her 
aunt, ‘when you go into practical observations ; 
flowers and laces, poetry and music, seem your 
fitting surroundings ; then to hear you talk of the 
price of a saucepan is fairly comical.” 

“I see the same things in you,” returned Kate. 
** When you were broiling our steak this morning, 
I thought of Marie Antoinette playing farmer’s 
wife.” 

“ Nonsense!” said Mrs. Ray. “Iam an old 
worker—but there is the clergyman; are you 
ready for company, Kate ?” 

Kate’s gift was always to be ready, and Mr. 
Thornton went away with a puzzled impression 
of a young girl of rare beauty, of deep earnest 
convictions, and yet of one who saw life bya 
light which shimmered and flickered and some- 
times danced wiih joyfulness. He thought he 
would ask May how such contradictions could 


exist in one soul. 
* *% x * * * * * 


order.” 





To Kate’s new duties she added the leading 
of the choir, which was composed of young 
people. Sometimes she would play the organ, 
too, for she had the ability to give assistance 
without seeming intrusive, 

Mr. Thornton felt her influence without defin- 
ing to himself how much it gas to him. When 
he and his people sang praises that were almost 
jubilant, or in low tones rendered petitions, they 
were unconscious of the exquisite taste that 
adapted both to the reading or the sermon. To 
Kate, harmony was a necessity; her daily tones 
were modulated, so that her presence was always 
a refreshment. Even Mrs, Ray could not soothe 
her highly-organized Ellie as Kate could. The 
little one listened to her as if it were a revelation 
to the baby-soul; and when she sang, the bright- 
ness of the always-beaming eyes told of a vision 
from the spirit land. The child would hold her 
mother’s hand in a close grasp, with her eyes on 


her cousin, Not only Kate’s voice, but her dress 


and appointments, were all harmonious; and 





before long the demands upon her for social 
entertainments were constant. Her father’s 
recent death formed an excuse for all outside of 
the circle of those whom they called “ the family.” 
Among them she and Mr. Thornton constantly 
met, but the lookers-on could not tell by word or 
sign whether the evident admiration of the young 
clergyman were returned. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


SARAH DUFFY JUST MISSED IT. 


One evening in the early spring, Kate was din- 
ing with her friend at Burnside. According to 
their custom, after dinner they were enjoying the 
flickering flame of the library fire. The lamps 
were not lighted, and the friends were talking in 
their own restful way. Kate would sometimes 
sing a quaint, wild song; sometimes, with her 
head resting on the arm of Mrs. Montgomerie’s 
chair, tell her own beautiful thoughts. She was 
quite still for awhile. , 

«‘ Are you asleep, dear?” asked the elder lady. 

* No indeed, I was recalling this’’—and then 
in a low voice she caroled a melody that seemed 
to have caught its beauty from the far-off land of 
light and song. 

« Will we not speak in musical numbers here- 
after ?”’ she asked, 

“Certainly—I think so; it seems to me that 
a perfect expression of anything is musical.” 

‘Dear friend, what ‘perfect expression’ of 
anything is possible here ?” 

“ Pardon the personality, but what is wanting 
in that last song ?” 

“ Now you are parrying my question; we were 
not talking of what some master-mind has already 
made into music,” 

“True; and perfection is of course, to us, an 
abstract idea, but an approach to it is melody.” 

“Tam glad you did not say ‘ harmony,’ for I 
feel that cannot be reached till we are tuned to 
heaven’s key-note.” 

Suddenly Jip barked a gentle welcoming bark, 
and Polly said, “Is every place shut up? It’s 
late ; go home, go home.”’ 

«“ What have I done, Polly, to be so treated ?” 


‘ remonstrated Mr. Thornton, as he entered. “ For- 


give me,” he said, “ for waiting till the song was 
ended; I heard a few words more, but as I have 
confessed, may I be forgiven ?” 

“T will forgive you,”’ laughed Mrs. Montgom- 
erie; “but there was so little penitence in your 
confession, you must make a separate peace with 
Kate.” 

“ Would it not have been uncivil to interrupt 
you, Miss Acton ?” he asked. 

“ You were right on general principles,” replied 
Kate, blushing very unnecessarily. 
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“You would have heard a sketch of your early 
life, if you had waited longer. I was about tell- 
ing Kate some of its incidents: perhaps you will 
tell us. I know it has been made public.” 

“ There is a little story of God’s love connected 
with my early life,” he answered, “and my 
grandfather having made it into a Sunday-school 
book, I have no hesitation in repeating it. My 
earliest recollections are of a home in England; 
as I recall the shadowy memory, I think an Eng- 
lish parsonage. Death desolated it; then a 
period of my father’s illness, then a hasty journey 
to Liverpool, then a small inn where my father 
died, then a voyage and a landing in a strange 
land. This is all very dim. I recail privation, 
and a room in a house in Third Avenue. My 
mother sewed for our support; my sister was a 
child then. I gave what help I could, being 
always encouraged by my mother’s promise of 
taking us somewhere as soon as we could buy 
better clothes. She died very suddenly, and had 
never told us any particulars about ourselves, or 
where we were to go. I had an impression that 
we had relatives who would take care of us; but 
the world was wide and strange, and I knew not 
where to seek them. The daily need to provide 
for my sister kept me from dwelling on uncer- 
tainties. I was taken ill; then little May, in her 
despair, went out to sell my newspapers. She 
wandered into a church, where the clergyman 
gave the text beginning, ‘Come unto me.’ The 
child thought he was calling her, and insisted on 
going to him, He was interested in the little 
waif, and went with her to see her sick brother. 
The result was that he opened my father’s Bible 
to read while he was watching me: his own 
hand-writing revealed the fact that we were the 
children of his only son.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Kate, whose face was lighted 
with an extraordinary interest. “And his name 
was Thornton, and I heard that sermon—I do 
not remember anything but the text, and a beau- 
tiful child sitting on a bundle of newspapers, 
Was that, could that have been your sister ?” 

“The comparison of dates will settle it,’”’ re- 
plied Mr, Thornton, trying to steady his voice. 
“It was twelve years ago.” 

“Exactly,” said Kate; “and the Ascension 
Church. I—” she stopped in confusion, 

“You gave the little child an ermine collar,” 
he said, with intense emotion. “ She has it yet. 
How wonderful this is !” 

“Most wonderful,” said Mrs, Montgomerie ; 
* you must be the best of friends hereafter.” 

Kate moved away from the fire, which she said 
burned her face ; and Mr. Thornton continued : 

“We were taken to the home of our grand- 
parents, where we knew no more trouble. I 
entered the ministry, and for my first year helped 
my grandfather. I am now in my first parish; 


my sister remains at home.” 





“Can she not come to us for a visit ?” 

“Thank you, my friend; our grandmother is 
blind now, and when she puts out her dear white 
hands, if they did not fall on May, she would 
indeed feel desertedg My sister cannot leave at 
present. The separation is hard for us, but can- 
not be avoided.” 

“You have interested us extremely, but you 
have made your story short.” 

“Naturally. It was about myself. 
you about Sarah Duffy now ?” 

Is she better and happier ?” 

“Sheis. Her life has been a strange history of 
one who failed in everything.” 

“ Poor unfortunate woman.” 

“ Pardon me, dear madam—would not earnest- 
ness and forethought have changed her whole 
career ?” 

“But, Mr. Thornton, do we not often fail just 
as we nearly gain an object?” 

“I would be sorry to agree with you, Miss 
Acton; surely if we are permitted nearly to gain 
our object, it must be our own fault if we fail. 
Let me tell you about Sarah’s failures : they will 
illustrate my meaning. When left dependent on 
her own exertions, she lost the place of district 
school teacher by putting a letter of recommenda- 
tion in the mail too late. She tried sewing, but 
it was never done well or in time. Her next 
effort was to raise poultry, but regular feeding was 
too much for her—they died of neglect. She be- 
came engaged to be married, but her preparations 
were not completéd at the time proposed—the 
wedding was deferred two weeks. During this 
delay, her lover took cold one evening when 
Sarah’s fire failed to burn—he died of pneumonia 
after a short illness. She watched him till the 
last day; then, her clogk having run down, she 
was too late—he died just before she entered the 


May I tell 


house.” 


“How perfectly laughed Kate. 
“« Pray, has she missed anything else ?” 

«She missed her footing,” he replied, gravely, 
wondering why both his hearers laughed more 
than before. “A plank was broken. in a foot- 
bridge—she fell, and a broken leg was the result; 
she delayed to send fora physician until it was 
difficult to set it; and she has suffered so much 
that, as she says, she is ‘ real discouraged.’ ” 

For some reason, Kate was so excessively mer- 
ry over this that Mrs. Montgomerie, to restore her 
composure, said: “We must agree with Mr. 
Thornton, Kate, that earnestness of purpose was 
left out in Sarah’s composition.” 

As Kate made no reply, Mr. Thornton said he 
thought she ought by this time to have corrected 
her natural faults of character ; but Kate still saw 
the absurd side of Miss Duffy’s career too strongly 
to venture to speak. Fortunately, John entered 
with the tea service, and she hid her laughing face 


behind the urn. 


absurd,”’ 
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The Burnside entertainments were always with- 
out formality; and when John had convinced him- 
self that he had done and brought everything that 
could possibly be needed, had put on more wood, 
and signified to Miss Actom by placing his hand 
on the bell that he would be within call, he re- 
luctantly leftthe room. The serving of tea passed 
very pleasantly; and then, when Mr. Thornton 
rose to go, he asked if he might escort Miss Acton 
home. There was a look of entreaty that made 
Kate decline, with the excuse that the evening 
was not half over. The young pastor took his 
leave, convinced that Miss Acton distinctly re- 
fused to pass any part of the evening with him, 

“If I could only see her alone,” he sighed; 
but his time had not come. 

“T did not behave well,” said Kate; “ but he 
has such a way of looking at me as if I were a 
problem.” 

“Are you quite sure you are not?” asked her 
friend, smiling. 

“Quite. It was rather embarrassing to have 
given that collar to his sister. I did not realize 
it at first. Then his solemn description of that 
ridiculous woman—it was too much to endure. 
I am very matter of fact, no problem at all.” 

“ Yes, dear, very; as much so as a star—for 
instance: you do your part in the great universe, 
steadily and truly; but you twinkle and winkle, 
and hide behind clouds and come out again— 
and— ” 

Kate put her ams around her. “ Not another 
word ; you are the most fanciful being I ever saw. 
Now tell me plainly, whether you do not think 
Mr. Thornton might laugh occasionally ?’’ 

“T think a glint of a smile that passes over his 
face is the most perfect expression of appreciation 
I ever saw.” * 

* You are non-committal to-night; come, drive 
home with me.” 

“The evening is not half over,” was the 
answer, 


“ 





CHAPTER IX, 





SHE WILL AND SHE WON'T. 

Summer came: bright beautiful summer, Roses 
covered the porch, and vines climbed the arches 
of the “grand piazza.” The flower-decorated 
tea-table there, with its fruits and white rolls, the 
fair young girls who served in this Arcadia, made 
Mr. Montgomerie talk of Mr. Phoebus and his 
Greek Isle, and Mr. Thornton think hopefully 
of the coming Feast of Tabernacles. There being 
no road past the cottage, no passers-by disturbed 
their privacy, nor were there servants to comment 
upon a phase of life they could not comprehend, 
Between the parlor and the stream Kate had 
raised a mound of flowers. Everything that was 
richly scented she planted there, surrounding the 
delicious odors with a border of heart’s-ease. 





“I love to see their darling little faces looking 
at me when I come to say ‘ Good morning,’ ” she 
explained; so the flowers turned to her with a 
smile, as she cared for their health and comfort, 
and opened their eyes to watch her coming. To 
Mr. Thornton her morning service in her garden 
seemed as attractive as her evening song of life 
in the flower pavilion; for before as well as after 
his parish duties, he usually went to the cottage, 
under a vague impression that a family of ladies 
might want something. Mrs, Herndon and John 
Brace thought the need was on the pastor’s side; 
but people will talk, you know, 

Kate had ceased to object to his gravity; the 
“ glint of a smile ’’ was full remuneration for her 
liveliest moods; his puzzled expression was _ be- 
coming interesting. To him she was still a 
problem: he saw a rounded and beautiful char- 
acter, a Strong purpose, and a Christian life; and 
as he contemplated it with an expression of which 
Kate could not guess the meaning, the merriest 
and most musical of laughs would fairly startle 
him, “I wish May were here,” was his hopeless 
thought. There were times, however, when 
Kate was serious, and many an earnest conversa- 
tion helped them both. He called her “ Kate” 
now, when they were alone, and she no longer 
avoided him. It vexed her occasionally, to hear 
the village gossip which connected their names; 
but she did not feel obliged to give up her friend, 
because busybodies called him her lover.- She 
had heard all the missing incidents of his early 
life, and she and May were regular correspond- 
ents; the affair of the ermine collar had lost its 
embarrassments, so that during the summer the 
young couple became very well acquainted, 
* considering.” 

In the autumn Mr. Thornton was summoned 
to the death-bed of both his grandparents. They 
had served the Master together for fifty years, and 
together they passed the gate and entered the 
glory-land. All that was theirs on earth was left 
to “the children,” excepting a provision for 
Sarah and Richard. These faithful servitors had 
sometime before united their work and their for- 
tunes. It was accomplished with characteristic 
brevity and straightforwardness. Richard said 
one day, “ We’ve got to live together anyway ; 
don’t you think it’s easier pullin’ in one yoke ?” 

The wise virgin, who had secretly adored Rich- 
ard for twenty years, and sewed for him for love, 
gave no evidence of her elation. She said com- 
posedly : 

“TI ain’t pertickler. If it’s best, it had better 
be. Jest as you say, Richard.” 

“ Well, I say it’s best.” 

“ Very well, I’m willin’,” which direct assent 
closed the courtship. One afternoon after the 
house was “ redd up,” Richard put on his Sunday 
coat, and Sarah her new alpaca, and they were 
married. One endowed the other with his 
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worldly goods, and the other sedately promised 
to obey. After this they took a walk in the 
graveyard, then returned and “ got tea” as usual. 

Sarah wondered a little if it would have been 
different if she had been younger, and Richard 
had one—promptly suppressed—memory of a 
blue-eyed girl, who was a matron then. These 
two thoughts constituted the romance of their 
wedding. 

And yet—as I think it over—was there no 
romance, as Sarah ever afterwards tenderly pro- 
tected the “alpaca” from spot or stain, and 
brushed the “ Sunday coat” with a sort of rever- 
ence? Was there none in the feeling of pride 
with which Richard came to look upon _ his 
stately gray-haired bride, and the way in which 
he called her wife ? 

The offer of the vestry to buy the parsonage 
was declined for the present, and Richard and 
Sarah left in charge. ‘“ Let everything stand as 
it is—the music-book on the organ, the knitting 
on the sofa, and the Bible open. Only dust them, 
Sarah, till we return.” 

Then May accepted the invitation to go to 
Burnside until her brother could find a suitable 
house. She thought she knew how Jip would 
bark, and how Polly would scream, and how the 
dear hostess would be standing on the piazza to 
welcome her. But May found that neither words 
nor letters had told her how she would be folded 
in loving arms, and how peace and rest would 
enwrap her like a garment. No words could 
tell how care fled from a household where all 
were of one heart and one mind, nor how smooth 
was the path from which the presence of the 
Lady of Burnside removed all] stones. “ How I 
ever lived without you two girls,” exclaimed the 
old lady, “I cannot imagine,’’ and May won- 
dered that life had not seemed incomplete before 
she knew this “ House Beautiful.” 

* * * # + * % * 

Below the cottage, farther down the stream, 
was a grove of pines, It was a favorite resort of 
Kate’s in the hours when she needed solitude. 

On Saturday morning she was gathering cones, 
and supposed her object was to prepare for 
instructing the children in cone work, When 
her basket was filled, she threw its contents, one 
by one, upon the glittering water. She was 
given to soliloquizing, and inquired of herself 
why she had done this ? 

A voice beside her answered : 

“T have not the faintest idea; your work has 
been fruitless, Kate. I heard you were gathering 
cones, and now they are floating on the stream.” 

Kate did not start; she did not seem surprised 
that Mr, Thornton answered her; she moved a 
little that he might sit beside her, 

“IT was watching them float down the stream ; 
they will land on some island, and another pine 
grove will spring up; then some poor sailor will 





be wrecked and find shelter there. 
lost, you know ; everything does its work.” 

“Yes, but some work is of more avail than 
your future grove. 

Kate laughed a low, laugh, but made no reply. 

*‘Nor was the cone question mine,” he con- 
tinued. “I have sought you this morning, Kate, 
to ask that you will be my wife. Not only to 
make my home an Eden, but to stand by my side 
in the life-battle. I will not tell you of green 
pastures and still waters, for we are here to 
struggle for the right; but I will promise not to 
take you where we cannot find the shelter and 
the shadow of the great Rock, Will you come, 
Kate, with me and little May ?” 

His hand was held tewards her; she laid her 
hand in his. 

“Stop a moment,” she said, for he was pro- 
ceeding to consider the gift of Kate’s hand was 
the gift of Kate’s self. ‘ My promise must be 
for a distant future. My heart you have long had 
unasked. I will not take it back. 
your wife, dear James, until my present life-work 
is done. Can you trust and wait?” 

“T can trust you, Kate, more easily than I can 
wait for you. What work is there that we can- 
not do together ? and whose life-work is done till 
life is over ?”’ 

“You cannot help me in mine. Aunt Alice 
has told you of the state of destitution in which I 
found her; but she has not told you that during 
the years of her poverty, her own brother and [ 
were living in luxury. 
gifts of money. I can only help by being one of 
the family, and by putting my earnings in the 
common stock. I must see her future assured 
before I can leave her.” 

‘** Do you propose to support them till the chil- 
dren are married or settled in business ?” 

Kate laughed at the gravity with which this 
stupendous question was asked, but made haste 
to control her mirth when she saw the expression 


Nothing is 


Was its planting your object ?” 


I cannot be 


She will not accept direct 


of wonder with which she was regarded; for 
after all Mr. Thornton’s study of her character, 
he had failed to discover what so often made her 
eyes dance amid the gravest of life’s questions. 

Kate soon replied earnestly enough to satisfy 
even this most serious of lovers. 

“It is my solemn duty to remain until Laura 
can take my place; until then—” 

“You and I must live apart,” added Mr, 
Thornton, drawing her to him as if apart had no 
meaning, 

** Will you trust me, James ?” she asked, again, 

“Trust you? Yes, forever; but can you not 
give me some certain end to my probation ?” 

“And if I do—if I say five years—suppose I 
am ready before that, shall I Be and say so?” 

“Yes,” he said, simply; ‘to-morrow if you 
can; or rather I will come every day, and say, 
‘Are you ready, Kate ?’ ” 


\ 
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The tears came in Kate’s eyes at this perfec- 
tion of truth and trust, and her life-work looked 
long and weary, 

“You were mistaken in one thing, my own 
Kate,”’ he continued. “You did not give your 
love ‘unasked.’ I have asked for it, every day 
since the first one on which I saw your earnest 
eyes in our little church.” 

“The day you preached that wonderful sermon 
on the ‘ Amen’ of Israel ?” 

«« My text was, ‘And all the people said Amen 


and praised the Lord.’ Your heart joined mine 


that day; I félt as if I heard its throb. Did you 
not know what mine said to you?” 

“No, I was struggling with my own,” 

“Then afterwards when those grand old 


Psalms were sent above by your winged tones; 
when no matter what has been the subject of my 
sermon, you have found a way to intensify it, did 
you not know that my soul had found its mate ?” 

“No, no, James; not till this summer.” 

“* Long ago I would have spoken, but, with the 
words on my lips, I have turned away before 
some merry joke of yours, and told myself I was 
mistaken. I do not know you yet, Kate; I fancy 
I have fathomed half the mysteries of your beau- 
tiful soul, and then you bewilder me again.” 

“When you have ‘ fathomed’ the other half, 
and I am your prosaic wife, you will wonder at 
your idealization of an every-day character.” 

“Once my wife, Kate, the whole mystery will 
be my daily joy. Now I must go. Remember, 
as soon as you see a release, you are to tell me. 
Meanwhile, in so far as we can find happiness in 
our knowledge of a love for both worlds, we will 
accept the boon.” 

The birds heard the last whisper, and saw the 
seal that was put upon the vow; then Kate was 
alone with her new joy. 

May took a bright view of what “ Jim” was 
disposed to consider a disappointment. 

“Don’t be discouraged, old fellow; you will 
love her better for putting duty first.” 

And “Jim” was not discouraged, for his con- 
dition had many ameliorations. 

The parish, through its various society mouths, 
was graciously pleased to signify its approval of 
the engagement, though by degrees its length 
received condemnation. P 

“ What keeps that Kate Acton back, beats me,” 
said the head gossip; and she never found out. 

With the “Lady of Burnside” there were 
many confidential talks; yet even with her desire 
that every one should be happy without delay, 
she could not combat Kate’s decision, nor her 
determination that her aunt should never know 
why the marriage was deferred. 

“Are you sure you love him, Kate?” she asked 
one day; “ he is so grave and serious.” 

“I am perfectly sure,” replied Kate, with a 
light in her eyes that revealed her soul. 





So the winter passed ; the pastor labored unre- 
mittingly, bringing his people nearer to the life 
of faith and trust of which his was so beautiful 
an exponent, while Kate and May, in loving 
rivalry, gave all possible help in the feminine 
branches of parish work. 

One of Kate’s little pupils, who was a very 
executive young person, said to her mother: 

“IT am glad they are going to be married; every 
body said they ought to be: but Mr. Thornton is 
so unthinkful, | was afraid he would neglect his 
duty; I was going to tell him about it.” 

“I am glad you did not,” said the rather 
alarmed mother, “ for if he did not think of it, it 
was best not to remind him.” 

« But, mamma, he forgets things for himself, 
you know, and papa says it’s his duty to take 
more care of himself.” 

Mrs. Montgomerie left her little girl’s ideas to 
be corrected by time, and she and Kate laughed 
heartily over the neglected duty. 


CHAPTER X. 





MR. HOGEBOOM, 


Then another summer came. The happiness 
of her aunt’s family was Kate’s reward. Mrs. 
Ray knew she was helped by Kate’s sweet com- 
panionship, but did not guess how much by her 
daily labor; for Kate always professed to want 
whatever she saw needed by the others. One 
evening she was alone on the porch, wishing for 
the time when she might answer Mr. Thornton’s 
daily question affirmatively, But, oh! the money 
accumulated so slowly. 

“I wish you were a great nugget of gold, and 
would drop at my feet,” she said to the moon, 
which was sailing overhead with cool indiffer- 
ence. The man in the moon, overhearing this 
rapacious remark, proposed to his queen to deck 
the young lady in a silver robe. A molten flood 
was poured upon her, and she was so beautiful, 
dressed in the silver gift, that the imprisoned 
man was fain to hide his eyes behind a cloud, 

“Why did that envious cloud come?” ex. 
claimed the unconscious object of his adoration. 
‘I was just learning a lesson of hope from the 
spreading of the glory over every bush and tree. 
I cannot be hopeful in the dark.” 

Then Kate looked up, and the queen of night 
recognized the silent homage, and threw upon the 
passing cloud the colors of the bow of promise, 
so that it lost its darkness, and wafted away 
among the stars, soft and feathery as an angel’s 
wing. 

“<I accept it,” said Kate, “you beautiful rain- 
bow-tipped glory, I hope / I hope!” 

An earthly sound called her from this rapt 
frame of mind—the rattle of the one livery car- 
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riage of Brighton. It stopped with a clatter 
which seemed as if it must be its last. 

*“ Here we be!” exclaimed the voice of the 
owner of the establishment. 

“Very good,” replied a solemn voice; “is 
this the residence of Mrs. Ray?” 

“?Tis, or I wouldn’t have brought you here. 
Somebody is on the piaz’; go ahead!” 

“Ahead” he went, in measured steps, and in 
stately tones asked to see Mrs. Ray. Kate 
ushered him into the cool summer parlor, half- 
lighted by the moon, and half by a shaded lamp; 
then, forgetting clouds, rainbows and angels’ 
wings, exclaimed : 

“Come down, Aunt Alice; Trask has brought 
the grimmest man you ever saw!” 

“What does Trask mean? 
him, dear.”’ 

“No, indeed; it is very important. 
he would not have come for any small matter.” 

“ Kate, you frighten me to death! he may be 
Stay close by the door, to call Trask.” 
there may be a 


Excuse me to 


I know 


crazy, 

“T don’t fancy listening; 
secret— ” 

“ Then I won’t go down—promise you will 
stay.” 

Kate promised, and Mrs. Ray went to her guest. 

*“ Mrs. Ray, I presume ;” he bowed stiffly. 

Mrs. Ray bowed assent, and waited further 
light. 

“Tama lawyer, Madam. I have had much 
trouble in finding you; my name is Hogeboom, 
Madam.” 

“I was not aware you were seeking me, Mr. 
Hoge—” 

“ Boom,’ Madam,”’ he exclaimed explosively. 

“Boom!” returned Mrs. Ray, flustered with 
alarm, and the consciousness that Kate was 
laughing. 

“ Hogeboom, Madam, is my name!” (indig- 
nantly.) 

“‘ Hogeboom, I mean, sir. I mean, Mr. Hoge- 
boom, pray sit down,” 

The rustle of Kate’s dress, as she fled to the 
porch, made her aunt incoherent. The lawyer 
looked daggers at his hostess, who made an effort 
to recover herself, explaining : 

“One who has lost as much as I, Mr. Hoge- 
boom, must be pardoned for alarm at the suddeh 
appearance of a lawyer.” 

“I was naturally unprepared for exciting alarm, 
Madam. 
a month ago 

“‘Our papers come irregularly; I regret I did 


I have come to announce the death— 
of your husband’s brother.” 





not see a notice of it.” 

It took place, Madam. 
will be a grief to you. 
him?” 

“T have not. My husband wished to take me 
to Cuba; but trouble, illness, and his death, pre- 
vented,” 


I cannot suppose it 
You have never seen 





“ Will you oblige me by stating, if possible, 
Madam, your husband’s reasons for not applying 
to his brother when in monetary troubles?” 

“ He wrote twice ; but receiving no answer, he 
supposed he was unwilling to assist him.” 

‘** The letters were not received, Madam. My 
client, C. E. Ray, felt much aggrieved when he 
learned that his brother had died, and left his 
family in comparative poverty.” 

“Actual poverty,”’ said Mrs, Ray. - 

“Actual poverty, I regret to learn, Madam. 
‘ Comparative poverty,’ were the words of my 
client.”’ 

Mrs. Ray bowed. 

‘“‘ He wished to offer the help so proudly un- 
asked.” 

“ Not at all, Mr. Hogeboom; my husband wrote 
twice.” 

*“ The letters, I have stated, were not received. 
With your permission I will proceed, omitting 
the repetition of the offensive words. Failing to 
discover the family of his brother, my client could 
only suppose they were wilfully secreted.” 


**Oh! what a mistake!” 


exclaimed the much 
tried listener. 

“ Madam, zwi// you allow me to proceed ? ” 

No objection being made, he proceeded : 

“« My client finally learned the residence of the 
family in a so-called tenement house. He Sent a 
lawyer, to find that they had removed! The 
failure to trace the erratic movements of his 
brother’s widow was reported.” 

Mrs. Ray held up her hands in despair. 

“« My client was taken ill. He made a condi- 
You are, doubtless, aware he had no 
heirs. This 
is what in Cuba is called an 4a/o, or a grazing 
farm. Durham and 


Devonshire breeds, through his skill in cultivating 


tional will. 
His life was devoted to his estate. 


He was successful in both 


Para grass, which has been introduced into Cuba, 
How to dispose of his accumulated wealth be- 





came—in view of his impending death—of im- 
portance,” 

Mrs, Ray could think of no reply to this self- 
evident proposition, so she bowed again, 

* You follow me, madam ?” 

“TJ do,” returned Mrs. Ray, with much in- 
terest. . 

“Naturally, madam. My client’s 
children are his natural heirs. 
ject of much thought to my client and myself— 


brother’s 
His will—a sub- 


I will here state we were personal friends’— 
Mr. Hogeboom enjoyed the suspense of his list- 
ener, “His will, as I have stated, was condi- 
tional, the whole property, real and personal, 
being left to the children of his brother, William 
Albert Ray, subject to a specified life-rent for the 
widow, in case the family should be discovered 
within five years. If, after that time, they were 
still in undiscoverable seclusion, other disposition 
to be made of the property. To me he intrusted 
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the charge of finding his heirs. I have passed 
two entire weeks, madam, in seeking your resi- 
dence.” 

“TI assure you, Mr. Hogeboom, I had no idea 
of secreting myself. My whole income was 
three hundred dollars a year. The strictest 
economy only enabled me to support the family 
I could not continue any social rela- 
tions; I became a hard-working woman, and by 
degrees was forgotten, Life in a great city is 
reciprocal; no one was unkind—I was only left 
to myself. Our removal to this lovely home was 
through the efforts of my own niece, who shares 
her small income with me. If it had not been 
for this, you would have found me in my pov- 
erty.” 

“T am happy, madam, that a portion of your 
widowhood has been passed in comparative com- 
fort. You will now be able to choose any resi- 
dence you desire. I will place four thousand 
dollars in your hands to-morrow for immediate 
convenience, after which your own life-rent and 
a proper sum for each child will be sent quar- 
terly.”” At this statistical announcement, proving 
the entire sanity of the visitor and the inex- 
pediency of calling Trask to eject him, Kate left 
her post and ran to the little kitchen, where Laura 
found her preparing a-delicious supper. Reck- 
lessly she was destroying the next day’s dinner, 
to make a chicken salad, and wildly opening 
preserves intended for the winter. Laura was in 
alarm at these proceedings. 

«« What is it, Kate?”’ she exclaimed; “is Mr. 
Thornton here?” 

“ No, indeed; it’s Jason with the Golden Fleece. 
Cut the bread, dear, while I press the butter into 
a pine-apple.” 

“I believe you have lost your mind, Kate; 
who is the man I hear talking ?” 

“A Mr, Hogeboom; oh!”’—and she stopped 
to laugh—* don’t call him Boom, my dear.” 

“Why should I say Boom, if his name is 
Hogeboom ?” asked Laura, half-offended. 

“Forgive me, dear; you will know all soon. 
Now the table looks lovely! No; some roses 
around this dish—and candles, candles, Laura; 
how can you be so plebeian as to place a lamp on 
a supper-table! Now look your loveliest, and in 
your most distinct and dulcet tone invite Mr. 
Hogeboom and your mother to supper.” 

Laura was thoroughly mystified, but went with 
the invitation. 

“ Kate, cousin Kate, who’s having supper and 
good times down stairs?” called Ellie, as her 
little white-robed figure appeared at the landing. 

“ Everybody; and if you go to bed and leave 
your door open, you can hear all we say; and 
after a while I will come and tell you about it.” 

Which disposal of the young lady showed 
Kate’s wisdom, The usual soporific given to in- 


on this. 


quiring children, that “It is nothing; be good 





and go to sleep,” generally has the effect of 
arousing all their energies to discover the hidden 
secret. In this case, Ellie laid down to listen, 
and was asleep in five minutes. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Ray had fully satisfied Mr. 
Hogeboom as to her appreciation of this most 
unexpected good fortune, and also invited him to 
remain at the cottage. This he declined, but ac- 
cepted Laura’s invitation to supper with wonder- 
ful alacrity for such a dignified personage. In 
truth, he was aching for another glimpse of the 
young lady who stood on the moonlit porch. He 
found the salad “ well compounded, madam ; the 
bread, madam, as light as any ever made in my 
late client’s well-regulated household ; the butter, 
madam, is worthy of our own dairy.” 

The supper was a success,and Laura became 
by degrees enlightened in regard to the good 
news, but was much amused with the excessive 
admiration of the lawver for her cousin, Kate 
was in wonderful spirits, and both ladies so fas- 
cinating that Mr. Hogeboom was thankful for his 
energetic search. The next day he brought a 
certified copy of the will to his “ deceased 
client’s brother’s widow,” and settled all business 
matters with his usual deliberation. Mrs. Ray’s 
clear comprehension over matters that usually 
gave women softening of the brain amazed him, 
as did her refusal to wear mourning. 

“« My feelings were not interested in the late 
Mr, Ray. I am deeply grateful to him; but one 
does not wear mourning for gratitude.” 

The whole tone of the family was so above 
shams, that Mr. Hogeboom could not urge the 
custom of grading the amount of crape in an in- 
verse ratio to that of feeling. 

While these arrangements were being ended, 
Kate was giving her last answer to Mr. Thorn- 
ten’s daily question. It so glorified his face that 
she couid only compare it to the rainbow-covered 
cloud. The next day it became known that the 
long-delayed marriage would take place in two 
weeks. On this, Mr. Hogeboom took a hasty 
leave. He had ventured to fancy his bachelor 
home brightened by the beautiful woman whom 
he first saw in the moonlight. The dream was 
short. 

* - ~ “ * * + * 

“ My child,” exclaimed Mrs. Ray, “you have 
nothing ready.”’ _ But Kate was ready, and Mr, 
Thornton was ready. The subject of trousseau 
she refused to consider. 

“1 can buy clothes when I need them,” she 
said, “ and the idea of spending the precious two 
weeks with dress-makers is preposterous.” 

In this emergency Mrs. Ray consulted with 
Mrs. Henry Montgomerie, and the two ladies 
were absent for several days in the city. It was 
so fitting for some of the abundant money to be 
spent in the great metropolis, that no questions 


were asked. While they were absent, the cottage 
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family went one evening to tea at Burnside. 
Kate wished to wear a certain gray silk, but 
could not find it. ‘ Wear white this warm even- 
ing,” said Laura, who knew the missing dress 
was in the hands of a modiste. So Kate thought 
no more of the subject. Her toilet never 
troubled her, partly because it was impossible for 
her to own anything not in good taste, and partly 
because she was more careful for others than 
for herself. 

The tea was served in the chestnut grove, one 
of their favorite resorts, the entertainments there 
being only rivaled by those in the “grand 
piazza.” Itwas too warm an evening for their 
psual animated conversation; but with chairs 
placed wherever they eould catch the evening 
breeze, each one sent off the fancy of the 
moment upon the stream of thought, sure of a 
safe landing as if it were a spirit-guided lamp. 
We have all enjoyed somewhere such intercourse, 
where all were in sweet accord. Perhaps in our 
past a memory, perhaps in our future a hope. 

When the hostess proposed finishing the even- 
ing on the piazza, the lovers wandered off, to tell 
each other the wonders of the ever-new old 
story. 

May went inside to play for the children, 
while Mrs. Montgomerie continued her conver- 
sation with her son. “ Those girls are quite a 
study of hearts,” she said. ‘ May so unselfishly 
happy in her brother’s prospects, and Kate so 
calm and yet so joyous. I neverknow with what 
to compare her. A sunbeam is too trite and too 
steady in its shining.” 

* How would a summer shower do?” replied 
her son, laughing at his mother’s dilemma; “ you 
can add the rainbow that follows it.” 

« Your comparisons are no better than mine— 
no one thing alone is like Kate,” she said ; “ but 
May is all that her brother is not. She completes 
what is wanting in him—that problem is easier. 
They are coming—Kate gleaming in the moon- 
light like Una in the “ shady place.” 

“May,” she said, “will you come with us, 
and walk back with James? Mr. Montgomerie 
promised to drive the children home. We have 
had a lovely evening, dear,’’ and she kissed her 
old friend in her loving way. 

Polly was roused, and sleepily besought them 
to go home and be quiet, concluding her advice 
with, “ Polly you’re a jolly ole dolly, a jolly ole 
doll—joll—doll—ole dolly, jolly dolly,” and then 
she was asleep again. 

On the walk, Mr. Thornton experienced one 
of his bewilderments. Kate had been gentle, 
calm, lovely, and responsive ; now the mood was 
over, and there was no limit to the merry badin- 
age of the two girls. 

“ By the pricking of my thumbs,” laughed May, 
**I know you will perpetrate a joke some day, 
Jim.” 








They had just explained one to him. 
*‘ Impossible,’”’ he replied; “and I cannot im- 


agine what your thumbs know about it. How- 
ever, if it is suggested, I will say it.” 

“It would be a poor joke if you had to go 
meandering around afier it. It must be inspira- 
tion, Jim—inspiration !”’ 

“I doubt if I will ever be happier than I am 
in listening to you and Kate; but what, in this 
contemplative evening, induces you both to talk 
as you do, I cannot imagine.” 

“We are supplementing the contemplative 
evening,” replied May; but the Rev. James 
was not enlightened by this. The cottage was 
reached, and Kate left standing on her vine- 
draped porch. 

The warm days continued, and Kate did not 
look for her missing dress, so she was very natur- 
ally surprised at the gift from Mrs. Ray of an 
entire trousseau. I wish to represent Kate as 
above the wild enthusiasm shown on the dress 
question; but truth obliges me to state that the 
inconsistencies of her character were as evident 
here as in other points. She expressed her de- 
light in a choice selection of those extreme 
exclamations of admiration, which dress alone 
inspires. You may be sorry, but so it was. 

There are those who would have deferred the 
marriage, rather than omit the preparations; so 
Kate may be pardoned, when we consider the 
importance of the matter is so great that young 
girls have married for the sake of the trousseaus, 
accepting the husband as a key to a trunk, 

Mrs. Ray’s gift was but the beginning of a tor- 
rent of articles of possible or impossible value, 
to testify the love of the people for their pastor. 
Among the unique selections was a tame crow 
from a crippled child, white mice from a lame 
boy, a pair of rabbits, 2 Newfoundland dog, a 
peacock from a farmer’s wife, and various articles 
of furniture from those who made them. 

One afternoon, Kate was at the future parson- 
age consulting with May, when the hardware 
wagon drove up, adding a snow-shovel and gar- 
den-rake to all the other things, 

The boy who brought them dragged a mouse- 
trap from his pocket, presenting it with much 
shyness, ‘’Tain’t much, you know; but mother 
says they’re dreadful handy to have in the 
house.” 

Kate thanked him with a becoming composure, 
rather hard to retain during May’s cough. 

“ May, I entreat!’’ exclaimed she; “do not 
make it harder for me; our presents are so re- 
markable, I cannot keep my face straight.” 

“The mouse-trap is just what we want,” she 
returned, “ we can experiment on the crow and 
white mice; it will save poison. Here is Job 
Beers with something else.” 

“ Please, sir,” said Job, “I'd like to give you 
sumfin’, an’ I hain’t nothin’ but my billigut.” 
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«« Your—what, my boy ?”’ asked Mr. Thornton. 

“ My billigut; he is real good in a sled. I 
know you'd be kind to him;” and two red fists 
were screwed into two equally red eyes. 

‘* My dear boy, perhaps you had better not part 
with your—your—what is it?” 

“ He ain’t no z¢#—he’s a he,”’ nearly sobbed the 
boy. ‘“ He’s a real beauty, too.” 

“ Don’t ery; I will be very kind to him—but 
is he a dog?” 

* No—a dbilligut ! 
There’s billiguts, an’ there’s nanniguts. 


Didn’t you never see one? 
Nanni- 
guts gives milk, an’ billiguts don’t.” 

May’s cough recommenced, but Mr. Thornton 
rose to the occasion. 

“Yes, yes; I understand. I am very much 
It is so good in you to make a sacrifice 
Now, suppose you keep him for me: it 
will be a great favor. Then when I want to use 
him in a sled you can drive him for me—will you 
not ?” 

“ I reckon!” said the delighted boy. 

“T will have to trust you to buy the food for 
him, and will pay you for keeping him: here is a 


obliged. 


for me. 


dollar; you must keep an account of how you 
spend it.” 

A happier boy than Billigut’s former master 
could not be imagined. It had been a hard 
struggle for him to give up his only pet; but Mr. 
Thornton had been very kind to him through a 
long illness, and the boy wanted to show his 
gratitude. This happy turn of affairs was a great 
puzzle to him, as he thought it over. 

“I gived him tew him, an’ he tuk him; an’ 
I’s got him, an’ he’s got him; I’m to keep him, 
an’ he’s ter have him: it beats all natur’! He’s 
to pay the feedin’, so there won’t be no more 
biowin’ ’bout that, I won’t take no money for 
keepin’ of him; that ’ud be meaner than pussely. 
It’s a kind of double-fisted, double-barrelled 
I don’t see it right clear; it’s jest like 
the Parsin—when he touches a thing, it’s all 
right.” 

As he disappeared, May explained to Kate, 
who had no idea what sort of an animal was 


or} ' 
bargin ! 


under discussion. 
‘billigut’ in a minute; it took me back to my 
Both a 
billigut and a nannigut resided in a yard in 
that distinguished locality. I had to let Jim find 
out for himself; his expression was delicious.” 
“It was a good thought to make the boy keep 


“A goat, my dear; I knew 


early experiences in Third Avenue. 


it; perhaps we can dispose of the crow and the 
mice in the same way; we certainly have too 
many animals.” 

* Rather,” said May, drily. ‘And before any 
one sacrifices some pet rattlesnake or sea-serpent 
on this matrimonial altar, you had better go for 
your walk.” 

Even Mr. Thornton's gravity succumbed to the 
necessities of the situation, and their walk was a 





merry one. Kate pictured their making paro- 
chial visits in Job’s sled, with their two-horned 
steed, and had a thousand comical fancies for the 
use of the other gifts. It was impossible that 
afternoon to make any arrangements for the cere- 
mony ; Kate was not in the mood. Fortunately, 
there were two days yet; and on one of them, 
the “ conspirators,’’ as May called all concerned, 
planned the whole affair so that there could by 
no possibility be any mistake. 

* You know, Jim, it would be dreadful if you 
married the wrong person, or if Kate endowed 
you with er worldly goods; do be patient while 
we instruct you.’”’ So the chief actors listened to 
all directions—and went off for a final talk, for; 
getting they had heard them. 


CHAPTER 


* TILL DEATH US DO PART.” 

Of course, in a story like this, a simple detail 
of every-day life, the wedding-day was clear as 
crystal—just warm enough, and just cool 
enough. Of course the birds, Kate’s nearest 
relatives, were wild about it all. They flew 
around in the merriest way, resuming the whirl- 
wind of song which they had dropped after the 
fireworks of Independence Day. It all began 
over again, and the “old, old story” was sung 
from “five o’clock in the morning,” to the last 
stroke of the wedding peal. Of course the 
church was hung with flowers, and filled with 
delicate perfumes, till Araby the blest could have 
been no more fragrant. 

Kate passed the morning in her room, singing 
in a low voice to herself, or pausing as the 
events of her life came back to her in review. 
At eleven she began her toilette, putting on her 
white crape dress in a reverie. Then Aunt 
Alice appeared, to arrange the cloud of tulle, 
which falling around her like a dream, gave the 
requisite air of mysticism. When she was dressed 
Mrs. Ray held her off and looked at her; her 
eyes filled with tears as she exclaimed, “ My 
Kate, my darling! My home angel! Kate of 
my consolation! No words can tell what I feel 
in parting with you.” Unable to say more, she 
hastened away. 

Calm, fair, exceeding lovely, Kate met Mr. 
Thornton in the hall. The effects of tulle were 
unknown to him: he started as if he saw a 
vision. She held out her hand; its touch and 
her whispered words restored his senses; but he 
told her afterwards that he could not overcome 
the fear that she would take some sudden flight 
and escape him. The church was full to its ut- 
most capacity—hardly a pathway up the aisle. 
The stillness was intense, so that none lost the 
solemn words that made James and Kate man 
and wife. The organ pealed out its joyous 
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music, and the pastor and his wife, turning to the 
people, waited while all present came to speak 
to them. 

At the church-door Billigut and his master 
were standing. Job was raised to a region of 
bliss, by Kate’s stopping to pat the goat with her 
“I know’d she would,” exclaimed 


I keeps 


dainty glove. 
the boy. “It’s his’n, her’s an’ his’n. 
him for ’em.” 

% *& * “ “ 

“ Kate,” said her husband, when they were 
in the cars, “do you know that you have never 
asked me where we are going for our journey ?” 

“TI have trusted my future to you,” she returned 
in a low voice, 

“ Thank you, my own precious one. I have 
ventured to plan for one month; but when I tell 
you, you must decide for or against.” 

«] will bring my deepest philosophy to bear 
she said, turning a bright glance 


on the subject,’ 
to him. 

“ Then, if you have the slightest wish to change 
the programme, will you tell me?” 

“T will; and that is my second promise to-day.”’ 

* First, then, to New York, to see the church 
where little May became the arbiter of our for- 
tunes, and where my Kate felt her first interest in 
my sister. Then to Philadelphia for one day ; 
and then to D—, where Richard will meet us at 
the station, and Sarah will welcome us to the 
parsonage. It has been my one extravagance to 
keep it exactly as we left it, until I could take 
my bride there to pass her honeymoon.” 

“Nothing could be more perfect,’? was the 
answer. 

“May has been my confidante in this, and if 
your countenance had suffered one shadow, I 
would not have told you—she is bound to invio- 
lable secrecy.” 

“It is fortunate for me that my face was good 
enough to express my feelings, else you would 
have had a secret from your wife, and May would 
have lived a guilty accomplice,” laughed Kate. 

On the third day they reached D—, At the 
depot, Richard was waiting ; he was older, but 
no less vigorous than when he lifted “ Master 
Jeems” into the carriage so many years before. 
He could hardly speak for joy, and Kate felt as 
if he were an old friend. 

When they drove to the gate, the sun was 
touching the topmost ivy ; the birds’ evening song 
was over, but the old home looked out cheerfully 
from below its heavy crown of clustering vines. 
The windows were all open, and through them a 
glimpse of a tea-table gave the touch of domes- 
ticity that comes like a prophecy of happiness 
into the most romantic of bridal tours. Sarah 
was a portly dame now, and with her gray hair 
and carefully-arranged cap, stood in the doorway, 
ready to give Master Jeems and his wife a warm 
and true welcome, 





“You are no stranger to me, Sarah,” said 
Kate, as she followed the old servant to the 
guest-chamber, so long ago prepared for her hus- 
Whereupon Sarah began, and if she had 
not remembered the condition of the tea-kettle, 
would have given an entire history of the family 
then and there. 

Mr. Thornton’s heart was too full for speech ; 
but Kate, in her perfect sympathy, could express 
for him all he would say, and yet brighten for 
him the life-picture which he too often painted in 


band, 


shadow. 

Tea was served in Sarah's best fashion, and 
after it they went to the room where stood the 
table with the open Bible, the music-book on the 
organ, and the knitting on the sofa, where the 
‘vanished hand” had laid it. 

‘“‘ For the last year,” said Mr, Thornton, “ May 
played the hymn at prayer-time ; our grandfather 
could not keep to the theme. I have wished for 
a picture of the old man at his organ, rapt in the 
beauty of his own creations. We have portraits 
of both. In this one of my grandmother, the lids 
droop over the sightless eyes as if she were look- 
In this, the eyes have my 
I fancied, when a 


ing at her work. 
grandfather’s far-off look. 
boy, that he was gazing into heaven; now that I 
am a man, I know the boyish thought was true.” 

“T cannot bear to have anything in the room 
moved,” said Kate, with tears in her eyes. 

“ Now that you have seen it all, it is better 
that it should come into our present life,” he 
said, gently. ‘ There is just light enough for me 
to show you where we have laid them. Come.” 

In the old churchyard the fading light lingered 
for a moment on a pure white stone; on it Kate 
read : 

“Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’ 

The next morning when Kate came down, the 
memorials had been removed, the organ was 
closed, her husband was seated beside the Bible 
table waiting her coming. 

“I fear I have kept you waiting,’ 


ar 
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’ she said. 


my darling, I am never ready till you 
come; one cannot wait till after he is ready,” 
was the answer, its tone being itself a caress, 

Kate opened the organ; and as Sarah and 
Richard entered, said: 

“We must sing our praises together to-day. 
Do you know the morning hymn?” 

‘‘ That we do,” they said, feeling as if life had 
begun again. “ We will be right glad to sing 
once more.” 

Kate’s marvelous musical genius made a drama 
of whatever she played. She delighted in the 
organ; her sympathy with it, her power over 
what to a master seems its souw/, brought out its 
response in loveliest tones. The old harmonies 
of Tallis seemed alive with song, even before 
her voice raised the grand soul-call, 
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“Wake! and lift up thyself, my heart, 
And with the angels bear thy part, 
Who all night long unwearied sing, 
Glory to Thee, Eternal King!" 

As they sang verse after verse, all were strangely 
impressed with the feeling that those who used 
to lead the devotions in that room were uniting 
with them; Kate felt it so deeply that as the 
last strain ceased, she changed the key without 
breaking the chain of thought, and sang like one 
inspired, the unrivaled solo: 

‘Therefore with angels and archangels, and 
with all the company of heaven, we laud and 
magnify Thy glorious name.” 

Mr. Thornton looked at her as if one of the 
angel choir had brought down a “ cloud of glory, 
from heaven which was her home,” and could 
scarcely control his emotions, or his voice to read 
the chapter he had chosen for the day. The one 
selected was the last one read by his grandfather. 
While the old man was reading, his voice had 
failed, and May,.who was always beside him, 
took up the words: “ Knowing that He which 
raised up the Lord Jesus, shall raise up us also 
- + « » . and shall present us with you.” As 
she went on, a satisfied look came in the far-reach- 
ing eyes of the old Christian, as if he had gained 
a glimpse of the glory-land. After the words— 
“ The things that are not seen are eternal ’— 
May heard a whispered “Amen.” 

It was the last word he ever spcke: they car- 
ried him to his room; May helped the sightless 
wife to an arm-chair by his side. Ina few days 
after this, both had seen the “King in His 
beauty.” The eyes were opened; the tongue was 
loosed. 

No wonder Mr. Thornton’s voice trembled, 
and Sarah and Richard wept again. But in the 
prayer of thanksgiving that followed, all became 
composed, 

“It was your heavenly music that overcame 
me, Kate,”’ said her husband; “ but come to the 
present realities of Sarah’s coffee and cakes; no 
more reminiscences of sorrow. I have ever so 
much to show you to-day.” 

After breakfast, like two happy children, they 
investigated the premises; everything had a 
story of early days. The rooster screamed his 
warning to his wives, just as his ancestor did 
when May tried to gain his friendship. “ Kac-a- 
kaw-dah-cah,” was shrieked to his frightened 
harem, as his protective sides were sought. 

“What idiotic chickens! May told me how 
they acted.” 

“Remarkable instance of hereditary fear,’’ 
returned the Rev. James. “These must be 
descendants in the tenth generation of May’s 
chickens.” 

They wandered by the river bank till called to 
an early dinner, ordered to give time for a long 
drive. The shaded room was a relief from the 
noonday light; and the wealth of Richard’s gar- 





den was spread before them on the table. Sarah 
blandly remarked : 

“The gardens in Yankee land can’t hold a 
candle to our’n in Pennsylvany. Richard was 
up north one time, and he said it made his heart 
ache to see the watery vegetables folks eat. And 
the butter wasn’t more nor less than a disgrace.” 

“ He never saw my garden; but I will yield to 
your butter—it is wonderful,” said Kate. 

“T was brought up on Sarah’s bread and _ but- 
ter,” meekly said Mr. Thornton. ‘“ The result is 
before you.” 

“ Proved,’ laughed Kate; “and yet Mr. 
Hogeboom said we had butter worthy of his 
dairy.” 

“ Poor fellow, the pained look he gave me 
went to what was left of my heart.” 

But it is unjust to the present dignity of these 
then irresponsible beings to repeat the nonsense 
which they thought was conversation. 

Kate intensely enjoyed her husband’s jokes, 
and traitorously remembered them all for May’s 
edification. 

As the trees lengthened their shadows, and the 
old tower stretched itself on the ground far 
towards the southeast, they drove away among 
the hills and valleys of a locality unrivaled for its 
beauty. Amid the wondrous combinations of 
shade and golden light, where the mountains 
were crowned with glory, and the valleys were 
resting in the shadow ; where little streams were 
brookling over the rocks and stones, and tinkling 
their sweet music; where the bravery and dash of 
waterfalls gave life to the stillness of their homes, 
and the cattle of the thousand hills rendered their 
praises—there were their souls filled with beauty. 
Kate’s sweet comment was: 

“It is as if a divine voice said to the earth, 
‘ Show forth the beauty that I have created,’ and 
all nature said, ‘Amen,’ and praised the Lord.” 

That evening Kate was shown the tower, and 
from that time every pleasant evening was passed 
there, except those claimed by the parishioners, 
who flocked around the new comers, full of inter- 
est in them, and full of delightful memories of 
the past. It was not possible to decline every 
invitation, though my bride and groom were dis- 
posed to think time somewhat “ lost,” that sepa- 
rated them from each other. 

Kaie often put on her evening dress, with a 
sigh of preference for a plainer one; but was re- 
paid by seeing the affection lavished on her hus- 
band in the social circles of D . There were 
more evenings on the ivied platform, after all, 
than Sarah approved. One evening she met them 
at the door which opened into the church: 

“Oh ! Master Jeems,” she exclaimed ; “ but you 
are the imprudentest man! I'll have you both 
down with newmony; Miss Kate’s dress is that 
limp with doo, like a wet rag. Come right to 
the fire,” 
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“ That’s rather too warm hospitality, Sarah. It’s 
Miss Kate’s fault; I was listening to her music.” 

“Well!” returned she reproachfully; “I 
never thought to hear you a throwin’ the blame on 
your wife; ‘twas bad enough for Adam. I always 
held he was a poor, mean creetur ; but he had no 
schoolin’, which stands to reason, seeing he wasn’t 
never a boy; but you was brought up different, 
Master Jeems,” which reproach sank so deeply 
imo “ Master Jeems,” that he made no further ob- 
jection to the drying of Kate’s garments by the 
kitchen fire, only whispering, “ The changes and 
chances of life, Kate. How the nearness of the 
kitchen shows that we were not as near heaven 
as we thought we were, up among the stars.” 

Many happy days followed these, with no inci- 
dent worth recording, although every moment 
was considered as richly laden. 

One day the Rev. James received a letter from 
May, which he read aloud before he discovered 
that Kate was not to know its object tiil he found 
out her wishes. It was for Sarah and Richard 
to return with them. 

«‘ The present cook,”’ May wrote, “is a bull ina 
china-shop ; a cook, Jim, is a person who lives in 
a kitchen, and who controls the happiness of the 
family; so, if Kate likes our old Sarah, bring her 
for that important post.” 

Kate was much amused, and proceeded without 
delay to make the proposal to Sarah. The good 
woman was secretly delighted, but would give no 
definite answer till Richard was asked. 

**We can’t work as we once did,” she said; 
“ but howsomever, if it’s appinted, and it’s best, it 
had better be. I’d rather work for Miss May and 
Master Jeems than not; and, as you say, that there 
Job can help with the sextoning.” 

Kate was too much pleased with the result of 
her negotiations to be disturbed at this utter 
ignoring of her claims; she trusted to time to 
give her a place in the hearts of the old couple. 

The last quarter of the “honeymoon” was 
passed in traveling, during which the parsonage 
was prepared for new occupants, and whatever 
was of value init brought tothe Brighton home; 
and then they were not sorry to begin their home 
life and resume their active parish work. 

Kate will tell her owr story of the early days. 


CHAPTER XII. 





KATE’S JOURNAL. 

“Tt is the brightest and loveliest of September 
days; and of all days these are the most goid- 
laden of the year. The light is level in long 
lines of glory; a depth and warmth seems to 
give a gorgeousness no other season has. 

“Tt is the day after our home-coming—the ‘ day 
of possession,’ James says. May went last night 
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to Burnside; this morning we were alone at our 
breakfast table; I was behind the urn, so that 
James could not see me. He moved it on one 
side. 

«“ «Will it be less convenient here?’ he asked. 

** What a silly thing to write! 

“Last evening Mrs. Montgomerie came and 
swept May off, before I knew she was going. 
She need not have gone: she is so a part of 
James. I am so used to his look of appeal to 
her when conventionalities are too much for him; 
yet sometimes I think I would like him to come 
to me for a solution of life’s problems. It don’t 
matter much—his heart is so great, so wonderful ; 
I can spare May one corner. ‘One corner!’ 
and once she had it all. I am selfish—no; I am 
generous to give the smallest portion. 

“When I came to my room—my room in my 
own house—I found on my table a vel vet-covered 
book, and on it in silver letters, * Kate’s Journal,’ 

*«* Did you give me this?’ I asked of my hus- 
I will not tell even you, my journal, what 
he said or how he said it, He thought I might 
want to put down my fancies sometimes. What 
I said is no affair of yours, little velvet book; do 
you think you will know everything ? 

“ When I begged May not to go away, she said 
she was tired with her anxiety lest we should 
find a speck on our horizon; besides, she would 
die of envy at our bliss. 

“*May!’ exclaimed James, reproachfully, 
whereupon she fell on his neck and kissed him, 

“¢There’s only one of you, you precious old 
Jim,’ she said. ‘ Let me go for a while.’ 

“Then Mrs. Montgomerie came, and May was 
gone. 

“September gth.—Sarah has assumed all the 
household duties. I tried to dust; it was done. 
I went to the bird-cage; it was fresh and clean, 
and the feathered songster singing rapturously in 
the sunbeams. That bird must have its freedom; 
I am in no mood for bolts and bars, ‘The poul- 
try-yard was in order too, and Boz came bound- 
ing to me. 

“Carn I help you, Sarah?’ I asked, meekly. 

“No; thank you, ma’am, There aint but 
little to do. I’m ready for your orders, ma’am.’ 
Sarah said that from a stern sense of duty—she 
has not had “ orders’’ for a generation. 

“IT accepted the situation and talked learnedly 
about dinner, ending with asking if she were 
comfortable and happy ? 

“ Comfortable—both me and Richard is—and 
if we can do for you all, we will be happy 
enough. I never needed entertainment; when my 
work is done I reads my Bible, and plans for to- 


band. 


morrow.’ 

“*Faithful over a few things,’ I said. 

“*Jest so; ’taint no use to worry, Miss Kate. 
Do the nearest duty, that’s all. Master Jeems is 
in the church waitin’ for you.’ 
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“And I had wasted a half hour away from him! 
I had a lesson, though. 
Bible for life’s great to-morrow, and the nearest 
duty first. Of content I had no need to learn, 

“I went into the church. James put out his 
dear hand and drew me to him. We sat down 
in the rector’s pew, and counted up our mercies 


Preparation over the 


and planned our work, 

“1 cannot tell all the plans we made. I tried 
the dear old organ, and we decided on what to 
sing on Sunday. Then I heard again how I 
helped him by illustrating his thoughts by my 
hymn after the sermon. We sang together, to 
those delicious organ tones—and oh, it seemed as 
if it would be beautiful to live there! 

* We were called to dinner, and after dinner the 
new carriage from Waterside, which is the name 
for the cottage since the fortune, came for us to 
drive, with the express condition that we were to 
return there to tea. They had been so good to 
let us have one quiet day, that we agreed to this. 
What a rejoicing there was over us! Every one 
came, and we had the same old tea on the grand 
piazza. 

“Three weeks have passed, and not a word 
written! The days of quiet are over; in their 
place we have a bright, happy life of work for 
May is home again, and we both help 
Only in preaching, and 
in visiting, does he work alone. I know his peo- 
ple can talk better to him when even his wife is 


others, 
James in parish work. 


not present.” 
+ “ 7 * - . + « 

** My journal is neglected. It is November, 
andthe ground already covered with snow. A 
hard winter is predicted. We have stores of 
warm garmeng all ready, Ellie is not strong; 
Aunt Alice talks of going to Cuba. 

*“ James is preaching wonderfully. Notes tram- 
mel him. He thanked me for the Jubilate on 
Sunday. He was going to preach on the Feast 
of Tabernacles, and wanted everything to be joy- 
ful; yet he did net tell me: he says, if I am not 
inspired, too, he does not wish me to force any 
feeling. He has such odd ideas.” 

Here the journal, as it was named on the out- 
vide of the book, ceased its records. The daily 
duties Mr. Thornton found work 
enough to occupy a battalion. Till five o’clock 
each day there was no rest; then the little circle 
met, and passed their evenings together in inter- 


increased, 


course that seemed ever new. 

At last the winter, which had begun early, be- 
came so severe that this pleasure was impossible ; 
the roads were almost impassable from the re- 
peated snow storms, 

Mr. Thornton formed a society among the 
boys of the Sunday-school, to clear away the 
snow from the houses of the poorer members of 
the church. Each one who joined this society of 
the * Jolly Diggers,” as they called themselves, 





received a present of high rubber boots and warm 
mittens. This saved their spending their days 
with wet feet, as of necessity their work was 
done before school. 

Job Beers was captain, and asserted his dig- 
nity by driving to his work in his sled. His duty 
was to superintend the work, and to report 
where it was needed. He was good-natured and 
just, so that the boys were willing to yield to his 
authority. There was one objection to the “ Dig- 
gers ;’’ they considered it incumbent on them to 
‘stop at the parsin’s an’ give it tew him reglar.” 
As this ceremony took place at the first glimpse 
of dawn, and consisted in three cheers and a 
tiger, which were repeated till the much-enduring 
“parsin” stood at the window and waved his 
hand, it may be inferred that there were briars 
as well as roses in the pastor’s garden. In the 
parsonage kitchen Sarah was obliged to submit 
to an assistant, to aid in the preparation of food 
which was sent out daily; for sickness followed 
the extreme cold, and fevers and diphtheria 
made terrible ravages among the factory people. 

It was difficult to find enough nurses, although 
many volunteered their help, and from the be- 
ginning May devoted herself to the work. Kate 
vainly tried to obtain permission to assist, but 
her husband’s face of distress was pitiable. 

“Don’t ask it, Kate. I simply cannot con- 


sent. You run risk enough in seeing May and 
me,” 

“May goes,” said Kate. At which May re- 
plied : 


“TI have the advantage over you, my dear; I 
never vowed to obey that tyrannical old Jim,” 
and then as usual she made a plunge in his arms 
and kissed him, 

“I must bring two children here to-day,” said 
Mr. Thornton; “can you find a place for them, 
Kate ?”’ She promised to do what she could for 
them, but still it was hard to see the brother and 
sister go off without her. At dinner-time May 
came back; this was unusual. 

“ Has Jim told you,” she asked, “ what I have 
been trying to beat into his precious head?” 

“ Not a word,” said Kate, “I have been so 
busy with the frightened children that I have not 
seen him,” 

“ It is this: Aunt Alice wishes to help with the 
nursing, Mrs. Herndon also; the only trouble 
was with their children. Nora Herndon will go 
to Burnside to take Charlotte’s place; she can do 
a maid’s duties now. Aunt Alice and I will stay 
at Mrs. Herndon’s. Laura will take care of the 
Waterside children, and all communication will 
be through John Brace in the mill, where we are 
fumigated. The infectious fever increases; we 
must work while we oan.” 

« Well put in, May,” said Kate. 

“ My dear, as the Lord needs us we wfil have 
strength.” 
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“ Why can He not be trusted to take care of 


me ?”’ 

“ Kate! Kate ! don’t ask it,’ and Mr. Thornton 
looked beseechingly at May. 

“No, Jim, you know I don’t agree with you; 
but there is no need yet; we have six besides the 
hired nurses, Be patient, Kate.” 

And Kate found sufficient occupation in prepar- 
ing food and clothes, and in taking care of the 
children sent away from infection. All were at 
work at Burnside, even John and the coachman 
occupied in errands of mercy, while a horse 
and sleigh were put at Mr. Thornton’s disposal 
by Mr. Montgomerie, and another provided by 
his mother for Mr. Watkins, who preached at the 
chapel. Even old Susan forgot her aches and 
pains in the general distress, and made herself 
quite useful in the Burnside store-room in giving 
out articles of clothing. As to the colored cook, 
Lucy, she was mortally afraid the world was 
coming to anend. She had seen a meteor, and 
had felt the explosion of a powder-mill. It was 
far away, but she thought it was an earthquake, 

“It shooked me all up,” she said, and so many 
portentous events frightened her into a most sat- 
isfactory rigidness in the performance of her duty. 
She volunteered to do the laundry work, and, 
with Nora's assistance, accomplished it satisfac- 
torily. All were devoted to the needs of the suf- 
ferers. It was a time of brotherhood. 

Kate was a ‘ast permitted to join the nurses; 
not to be regularly at any one sick bed, but to 
watch while others rested. This was as much 
needed as regular nursing, and Kate was happier. 

“ How Mr. Thornton stands seeing those girls 
pass their time in those fevered houses I cannot 
imagine,” said Mrs. Montgomerie to herself one 
day, as she looked out at the falling snow. 

“ Did you speak, ma’am ?” asked Nora. 

“ Only to myself, my child. Do I hear bells?” 

“Yes, ma’am; it’s our sleigh, I think.” 

It was always “our” with everything at Burn- 
side—-a mutual ownership. 

“ Run, open the door; some one is outside.” 

“Come in, child,” called Polly, as Kate en- 
tered, with a bundle in one arm and leading a 
child by the hand, 

“My darling! what is it? There, Nora, take 
Mrs. Thornton’s cloak. Come in, little girl. Kate, 
my child, what is in that bundle ?” 

“Ellen Morton’s baby,” she replied, placing 
the bundle in a chair. ‘“ Nora, take Janey to the 
kitchen and give her something to eat ; they have 
no fever at the Mortons.” 

As the door closed on the children, she sank 
exhausted on the sofa. 

“I will explain in a moment,” she said; but 
she was utterly spent, and, asking no more ques- 
tions, Mrs. Montgomerie hastened te také off her 
wraps, and tenderly to give her restoratives. 

It wa» useless to reproach any one for over- 





work; no one could stop while strength lasted, 
and Kate knew she would find only sympathy 
from her old friend, 

The color began to return to her pale face ; but 
she did not raise her eyes, and Mrs. Montgomerie 
opened the bundle of shawls on the chair, to find 
an extremely nude infant, with eyes closed and 
mouth set and pinched. She carried it to Lucy. 

“ Here, Lucy, you know all about babies,”— 
this was bare-faced flattery—“ see what you can 
do for this poor child; give it some warm milk— 
half water. Nora, run to Susan for one of the 
baby’s bottles and the smallest ciothes that are 
left.” 

More than ever convinced that 
near, Lucy took the child, and, with it on one 


the end was 


arm, prepared the milk. 

“ When was baby born, Janey ?” asked Mrs. 
Montgomerie. 

“I don know, ma’am. I went to sleep on the 
floor, and when I waked up, there was Mr, 
Thornton holdin’ that baby, and Sarah Duffy 


workin’ ’round. It was 


I guess she brought it. 
real mean of her.”’ 

“It’s your little brother, my dear.” 

“1’m awful sorry,” replied the child; “ broth- 
ers is such wild Injuns, none of the girls that’s 
got ’em likes ’em.” 

“Have any of them such dear little creatures 
as this one is ?” 

“JI don know; they’s mostly bigger. That’s 
the kind that has to be trotted and pounded; 
that’s the worst kind,’”’ and Janey looked savagely 
at the new-comer. 

“What do they have to be pounded for?” 
asked the old lady. 

“ To get ’em to sleep, ma’am; fixed wind gets 
in ’em, and they has to be pounded to get it out; 
they are real horrid.” 

“Evidently one is never too old to learn,” 
thought Mrs. Montgomerie, trying to preserve a 
proper gravity. 

“I am sorry to hear you talk so, Janey; this 
little baby cannot do as much for itself as a kit- 
ten; I want you to help take care of him. If 
you are kind to -him, he will love you, and you 
will have a good little brother. If you are cross 
to him, he will be cross too, Perhaps the girls 
who have such bad brothers were cross to them.” 

“I guess they wus! He is good now.” 

“That is because Lucy is so kind to him; it 
frightens babies when any one is cross. 

Janey seemed somewhat impressed, and fol- 
lowed Lucy to the laundry to witness the bathing 
and dressing of the unwelcome brother. 

John was waiting in the hall for more orders ; 


” 


he had been to the parsonage. From there 
Sarah sent him w Morton’s for Mr. and Mrs, 
Thornton, who had been there all night. Mr. 


Thornton was watching for some one to come to 
take Mrs. Thornton home. 
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“He put the child’n and Mrs. Thornton in; 
and ses he, ‘ Drive quick to the pars’nige, John.’ 
Sudden ses Mrs. Thornton—ses she, ‘ Drive to 
Burnside, John;’ and so I did. And now I’d 
better go back to Morton’s,”’ said the faithful old 
servant. 

“Yes, John; tell Mr. Thornton that Mrs. 
Thornton is here ; then tell Sarah, too.” 

Breakfast was then ordered for Kate by the 
active old lady, who was always happiest when 
most entirely occupied for others; and Kate not 
allowed to speak till she had eaten. After this 
she told her experiences in a way that made her 
friend’s heart ache. 

“The illness, you know, is fearful; hardly a 
house of the operatives without fever. We have 
everything systematized, and if our strength holds 
out, we think the worst will soon be over. James 
and Mr, Watkins are both overlooking every- 
thing. Removing the children to safe places has 
helped greatly. Yesterday I was going all day 
from place to place, relieving the nurses, or 
taking children away—poor little things! they are 
so frightened. I went home to a late dinner; 
James was tired out, and we were striving to 
change the current of our thoughts; the horse 
was put up, too, and we hoped for a night’s rest. 
Suddenly the bell rang, and we were summoned 
to Morton’s. Ellen was ill, and her husband 
had delirium tremens. They have not had the 
fever there, and it seemed too aggravating for a 
man to add the horrors of drink to all the rest. 
The messenger said he heard groans, and finding 
them alone, he came for us. Richard soon had 
the horse in, and drove us there; then we sent 
him home, for he was as tired as we were. It 
was a dreadful scene. Morton had struck Ellen, 
and she was on the floor insensible, and he was 
temporarily sobered by fright. We put Ellen to 
bed, and locked the door on Morton, while James 
went for Sarah Duffy. It was rather alarming to 
me; I feared Ellen would die, and that her hus- 
band would break down the door—he made sev- 
eral efforts to do so; however, James soon came 
back with Sarah, and in his wonderful way calmed 
Morton. 

* It fortunately occurred to me that if Ellen died, 
her husband might be accused of murder; so 
without letting James know, I went out of the 
back door to Patrick Quinn’s, where I knew Dr, 
Berry was. It was not far, and the snow gave 
light; so don’t look so shocked, dear grandma.” 

“« Kate, dear, if I were not sure that you and 
May have better protection than I could give you, 
I would have no peace.” 

“ Nothing harmed me; there was no one out. 
Dr. Berry returned with me. He gave some- 
thing quieting to Morton, to the great relief of 
James; then examined Ellen. Her husband had 


struck her head, but neither that nor the fall 


seemed to have injured her; there were other 





difficulties from which she had long suffered, and 
which clearly caused ‘her death.” 

“ Death !—is she dead ?”’ 

“ Yes, she died immediately after the birth of 
the child; she was unconscious all the time, and 
though the blow caused the insensibility, Dr. 
Berry was positive she would have died just the 
same. I am thankful I went for him; we might 
have had a trial for murder to go through with.”’ 

“ There is another comfort: Ellen was a Chris- 
tian—a good, true woman ; very ignorant, but with 
simple trust that seemed to bear her up in her 
troubles.” 

“ Yes, we are so thankful for that; have you 
seen her lately?” 

“I was there a week ago. Morton was doing 
well then, and she was hopeful and comparatively 
happy. He treated her well, unless possessed by 
the demon of drink; but go on, Kate.” 

“Sarah Duffy was her own odd self, through it 
all; nearly convulsing me with her speeches—the 
lastone was: ‘I declare it’s real discouraging, to 
have a mother go out just as her child comes in!’ 
I was so overworked and nervous—fancy my 
strong nerves giving way—that I took refuge with 
James, and frightened him by a spasm of hysterical 
laughter. I believe he thought I had lost my 
mind, for he looked at me in his inquiring way, 
at which May always laughs.” 

“Your experiences as a bride are unusual,”’ 
said the old lady, taking Kate’s hand. 

“Bride! I feel as if 1 had always been 
married, and had always been taking care of 
sick people;” and Kate pressed her hand to her 
eyes, as if to shut out painful scenes. 

“ | shall take you in hand, my dear; here you 
are to stay till you are rested. I have sent word 
to Mr, Thornton.” 

“Oh, that reminds me to tell you why I came. 
John’s welcome bells came jingling up just after 
I frightened James so. I waked Janey, and 
wrapped up the baby, and started for home; sud- 
denly I felt so weak and faint, I told John to 
drive here: you are home, and peace, and rest.”’ 

“My precious child, of course I am; I was 
all ready for you. Now come up to my quiet 
room; there is a bright wood-fire, and the sofa 
is drawn beside it; you must sleep till this nerv- 
ous exhaustion is relieved. You only need 
sleep’s blessed forgetfulness to bring you to 
yourself again.” 

Kate was glad to be taken care of. Her 
nervous system, on which she prided herself, 
asserted its power in a very uncomfortable fash- 
ion, and the relief of what women call “ giving 
up,” was inexpressible. The painful scenes for 
a while surged through her brain—at last she 
slept. 

When she waked the storm was over, the sun 
was casting long shadows on the snow, her hus- 
band had been watching for hours by her side, 
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and the blessed refreshment of his untiring love 
helped to restore her as much as the sleep had 
done. 

Some weeks after this the velvet-covered book 
was again opened, and a few more pages written. 

“Oh! most misnamed book, the entries are 
weeks apart; and yet I am glad I made no record 
of the suffering of this winter. It is almost over; 
the tyranny of fever is past. There have been 
about thirty deaths. All have escaped who 
nursed the sick, some with slight attacks, some 
entirely. Among these last I can number—most 
thankfully—our little circle. James was indefati- 
gable, watching, talking, praying, pleading to the 
end. Night work was as familiar to him as day 
work. When possible, he conscientiously slept 
as many hours as his anxious mind would permit, 
but nothing was done regularly in regard to our 
comforts. Sarah always had food ready; we ate 
it when we could. Now that we have returned 
to three meals a day, served in the usual style, 
they seem strangely ceremonious, May is with 
us again, well and strong as ever; she says she 
did not break down, because she dismissed all 
other care. ‘It is the trying to do too many 
things at once, my dear,’ she said, in her wise 
way, ‘that kills us poor women.’ Aunt Alice 
looks tired, and is still anxious about our little 
angel child, Ellie. She is so good and pure and 
gentle, we feared she might die young, like good 
children in the Sunday-school books ; yet so far 
she only is threatened with illness. At Burnside, 
the old hospitalities are resumed, and each ser- 
vant is in position again. 

“ For myself—what shall I say? Am I better 
for all this trouble? I have gained in patience, 
and have learned to be taken from my occupa- 
tions without regret. This is really one step 
onward. I used to like to accomplish certain 
duties each day; I have learned to give up my- 
self and my time according to the precept which 
hangs over James’ study-table, ‘Whatsoever he saith 
unto you, do it.’ I listen for his will more than 
I did. I am thankful, too, to him who has spared 
those whom I love. There were lessons taught 
by those who felt that each hour lost by illness, 
was so much money lost—lessons taught by the 
love and tenderness that we saw amid repulsive 
surroundings, and—but I will not go over some 
of the scenes. The world will never be quite so 
beautiful to me again. James reminded me of 
the exquisite flowers that rise in beauty from 
unsightly soit—yes, that is true. 

“ But what I have best learned is of my hus- 
band. His mental and his rmgoral strength was 
everywhere shown in the strange power he had 
over all; they all yielded to him. Amid all his 
anxiety, he was never impatient; then he always 
watch d my coming and going, trying to save me 
from fatigue. * * * I must go. May has sent 
for me to come to Aunt Alice. Ellie is ill,”’ 





CHAPTER XIII. 


PHEBE JONES. 

Kate enjoyed the cold, crisp air, as she has- 
tened in her walk. 

“ Mrs. Thornton,” said a boy, “ is the parsin to 
hum?” 

* No; who wants him?” 

“ Father has just come down the mounting, and 
ses Phebe Jones is dyin’, and wants to see Mr. 
Thornton fertickler ; and there ain’t no time to 
lose—she can’t live to mornin’.” 

“T will send some one up,” said Kate. It 
was past three o’clock, and felt like snow; she 
walked as fast as possible, trying to think of some 
one to go. When she reached Waterville, the 
children were out, Mrs. Ray was asleep, and May 
watched beside Ellen, who was better. May put 
her finger to her lips as Kate entered. There 
was no one to consult, She went over to Mrs. 
Herndon; she and Nora were out. There was 
nothing to be done but to go herself, if John 
could take her in the sleigh, 

“Sartin, I’ll go,” said he, “’taint no slouch 
work climbin’ the mounting, best o’ times; and 
thar’s snow in the aar. Like ‘nuff we’ll be 
ketched ; but I’m your man.” 

“Mr. Thornton will not be home till eleven 
o’clock ;”” said Kate, “he could not drive up 
then.” 

“Tsee. Well, we'll try it. It will be a tejus 
job, with the snow a drivin’ in our faces, as it 
will be, sure. Better come right along ; bring ali 
you’ll want to eat—something real f//in’— taint 
much pro.ender grows ’round Phebe.” 

“T’ll be ready in ten minutes,” replied Kate: 
she ran back, and May met her in the hall. A 
few words explained the situation, and her wish 
to save her husband from the fatigue. 

“Tt is ten miles; and bitterly cold,’”’ said May. 

“The colder it is, and the farther it is, the 
more important it is to prevent James from going 
—particularly, after being in the heated cars. 
But I have no time to talk. I must rob the pan- 
try, and write a note to James.” 

May looked aghast, then quietly said: “I will 
go with you, Kate.” 

Her sister was too much comforted by this to 
refuse. They placed Jane beside Ellie; told her 
there was a note for Mr. Thornton, on the parlor 
table, explaining everything; then hastily filling 
a basket, and putting on all the available cover- 
ings, they packed themselves in the sleigh. 

Presently the snow began to fall. 

“I knowed it wud,” said John, “it was a 
dancin’ and a prancin’ in the aar. Get up, old 
bones.” A slight reminder of a whip started the 
horses. 

“ Sally ain’t noways fond of snow; I don no 
as Tom keers.”” And John managed their heads 
as he would the helm of a vessel. 
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“‘ Kate,”’ observed May, from the depths of a 
‘“«T think this is a scrape.” 


’ 


buffalo. 
“It is not precisely a frolic,’ 
sister; “your coming was pure good fortune to 


” 


returned her 


me. 
“As if I could have done anything else! Jim 
would have lost faith in me.”’ 
“Gee up! look out, Tom!” and a lurch 


nearly upset them. “The snow is deeper up 
here; 1 can’t see the stones; hold hard!” and 
they pitched over another. “ All safe now; here 
we begin the mounting; pull away, Tom !—get 
along Sal!” 

“ Kate ’—from deeps below—* I hope Jim will 
not know where we have gone.” 

“I was serenely hoping he would,” said his 
wife. “ Where did you put the note ?’ 

** On the exact centre of the parlor table.” 

If Mrs. Thornton had seen the servant at that 
moment set the lamp exactly upon the note, as 
she carried it into the parlor before she lighted 


it, her mind would have been less at ease. 

“I’m doing my duty,” said Kate, holding up 
her muff to screen her face, which was so stif- 
fened she could hardly speak, 

“No; you are doing Jim’s: 7am doing mine 
—lI'm sure of that.” 

“ But, May, Jim’s duty and mine ase the same.” 

* No,” said May; “Jim might like a furious 
storm in which to do his work—there is a pleas- 
ant flavor of martyrdom about it—but I doubt if 
he would choose it for you.” 

“Tam thankful it is I, in this sleigh, and not 

James,”’ said Kate, with decision. 
4“ Wall, I say, now, we’ve come a good piece. 
We ain’t got no more level road; slayin’ up a 
mounting ain’t no easy work for driver or for 
dryv;” and John sighed from the very nails of 
his boots. 

“Oh, John!” 
forgot to tell you to smoke. 

“ Thank ye! thank ye kindly, ladies; I was 


exclaimed Mrs. Thornton; “I 


” 


a-longin’ fur my pipe. I never spares no money 
on my.terbacker; maybe you’ll like it.’ 

The pipe did not prove offensive, and the air 
was so cold that efforts at conversation were not 
They slowly ascended the “ mount- 


’ 


resumed, 
ing.” 

* Som’eres here,” said John, “there ought to 
be a bars: there ain’t no gate to Phebe’s. I'll 
—ha! hum! I| can’t see a—hum!—thing!” and 
John was nearly betrayed into unseensly language, 

The air was so thick with snow that it was im- 
possible to see; but the faithful horses turned at 
the right place. 

“Ah! you're the stock team; they knows 
straight as a fish-hook ;’’ and the dim outline of 
a house appeared in the midst of a waste of 
snow. 

“Here we air. Don no as our troubles is 
over, or jest begun,” said John, encouragingly, as 





he stopped the horses, and jumped down into the 
snow. 

“Don't git out till 1 make a path’—for the ac- 
complishment of which he kicked furiously, right 
and left; then, lighting his lantern, disappeared 
in an open door. The occupants of the sleigh 
vainly tried to see something. 

“Oh! I wish it never would be dark,’ said 
Kate; “ even that lantern is a comfort.”’ 

John was kicking his path in order again. 

“ You'll hev to git eout here,’’ he said, “ there 
aint no fire, and the snow is blew all inter the 
wash’us. Come in; I’ll find wood.” 

“ Did you see Phebe?” asked May. 

“Land sakes, no! she’// keep this weather; 
wait till I make you comfetible.” 

“ May! how dreadful!” 

But May was plunging into the snow, striving 
to follow John’s footsteps, which the wind obliter- 
ated as fast as he made them; Kate struggled after 
her; they entered through the snow-bank in the 
wash-house; fortunately the kitchen door was 
closed ; they opened it by the dim light of John’s 
lantern, and felt a slightly warmer atmosphere. 
There were a few embers on the hearth, but no 
fire. John followed with wood, and soon pre- 
pared it; the wood was wet, and uncommonly 
unwilling to burn. 

“ Ef it ’ad been a house afire, ther’d ’ave been 
no stoppin’ it,” said John, sententiously. 

“Let me blow it,” said May, taking the bel- 
lows. ‘ 

“All right,” said John, “I'll see to the crit- 
ters,’’ his philosophy telling him that the ladies 
would be sconer warm if they worked at the fire 
themselves. He took the lantern, and save an 
occasional spire of flame, the darkness was total. 
Suddenly above the roaring of the storm and the 
creaking of.the boards, a fearful groan resounded 
through the house. Kate was past speaking; she 
trembled in every limb, and May crouched down 
beside her, with teeth chattering, as she tried to 
say: - 

*‘ It’s Phebe, of course, and shows she is alive.” 

“TI never heard anything so horrible. Oh! 
May! do blow the fire; if she groans again, while 
it is so dark, I shall scream.”’ 

Fortunately, John’s cheery voice, talking to his 
horses, was the next sound; he was bringing 
them into the wash-house, and the stamping and 
clatter was tremendous; he opened the door, 
which, with the lantern, restored the courage of 
the terrified girls. 

“Thar warn’t no barn,” he explained, “so I 
hed to bring ’em jp here. Seems to me it’s kinder 
pleasant to hear ’em.” 

“It's perfectly delightful,” said Kate—a re- 
mark at which she afterwards laughed. 

“Ain’t had much success with your fire’’—and 
John, without ceremony, broke up two chairs, 
and put the pieces under the wet wood. A 
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bright flame was the result; and the fainting 
hearts took courage. ‘They tried to warm them- 
selves, while John returned to the horses, who, 
with the wonderful common sense accorded to 
them, were quite contented with their new quar- 
ters—taking their oats as composedly out of the 
the sink as if they had always done so. 

John had his hands full. “Sich a fix,” he 
soliloquized, “ its worse nor a piknik,” 

Another deep groan from Phebe roused Kate 
from her seat on the hearth. 

“Can you find me a candle, John?” 

“Wait a minit,” he said. “Tl 
Phebe fust. I knows her; and I'll tell 
come.” 

It was a welcome proposition on John’s part. 

“ How /ovely he is,’”’ said Kate, as they heard 
him stumbling about with the lantern ; but she 
could not imagine what made May laugh. 

“ Hallo, Phebe,” he called. “Hallo, where be 
you? We've come to call. Speak to a feller, 
can’t you?” 

“May, I agree with you; this zs a scrape,” 
“ Listen !”’ 





skeer up 
r you've 


whispered Kate. 

He seemed to go up stairs, Phebe not being 
found on the first floor. As John had no idea of 
lowering his voice for the invalid, they heard 
his comforting words. 

“ Wall, I never! You air bad off. Perk up 
now; I’ve brought our ladies to see you,” 

A low murmur was heard. 

“Wall! ’tis bad, an’ no mistake. Where’s 
your candle? Don’t wonder you felt dismal— 
there, that’s cheerful. You want a fire, don’t you? 
I’ll hev one in a minit. No; Mr, Thornton ain’t 
here—its his wife and sister ’’—and John stumbled 
down again. 

* She’s ’most gone,” he said. “ You jes go up 
an’ talk to her; there ain’t no time to lose. Don 
no as you want any to lose,” and John laughed 
at his joke, as he filled his arms with wood for 
her fire. “I'll see to supper,” he said, “ eatin’ 
is warmin’.” 

“I'll go up, May,” said Kate, gathering to- 
gether her nervous forces—‘ and you will find 
something in the basket; bring up whatever is 
best for her.”’ 

She followed the gleam of the candle, and soon 
stood beside the dying woman. 

She was comfortably couched, and had not 
been long alone, or without fire. A neighbor 
had been with her in the morning, but went to 
her children just before the storm, 

“ I am sorry to find you so ill,” began Kate. 

«“ Water,” was the answer. Kate found some, 
and raising Phebe’s head, she drank it. 

“ I can speak better now. I have much to say. 
Are you sent by James Thornton ?” 

“ ] am his wife ; he was not at home, so I came; 


” 


and his sister is with me. 





« Little May?” 


“ Yes,” returned Kate, much surprised. 
“Call her.” 
** She will come in a few minutes—she is mak- 


ing some tea for you. John will make the fire 


now.” 

The woman was silent. May came up with the 
tea. John made the fire, and found and lighted 
a lamp. The situation was improved. Phebe 


was revived by the tea, and began again: 

“Are you James Thornton’s sister ?”’ 

“T am,” said May. “ What do you wish to 
tell me ?” 

“ Listen ; I cannot speak much. I kept a small 
inn in Liverpool. Your father came there with 
his wife and two children—he was on his way 
to America. I stole a small bag— 
it contained his money and his papers, with diree- 
tions how to go his father’s house, I could not 
return the papers without being suspected. - He 
died the next day. I know itkilled him. He 
would not have lived long, any way.” 

‘Stop and rest,” said May, giving her more 


He was ill. 


tea. 

“ Don’t you hate me ?” asked Phebe. 

“No, indeed. It is all past now; but I would 
like to hear all you can tell me.” 
I was sorry after he died, 
but I needed the money. I had hard work to 
keep body and soul together. I helped your 
mother to sell her clothes; she had fine clothes, 
but they were old; more drink, cold—I’m_ burn- 


“It’s a short story. 


ing up inside,” 

They did what they could for her, and she con- 
tinued her story: 

“I sold the clothes for nearly enough to pay 
your passages ; 1 made up the rest from the stolen 
money. I thought you would be rich enough in 
America, and that things were not even, I was 
I saw you on the vessel, and 
The 


I never had another 


so wretched ! 
shuddered when your mother thanked me. 
money did me no good, 
peaceful day. I used to see you starving in my 
dreams; in my sleep I never thought of your rich 
friends.” 

“1 am very sorry for you,” said May. 

“You don’t expect me to believe that. You 
ought to want to kill me. After two years I lost 
I came to America, but never could 
I tried to find the place that 


everything. 
find your mother. 
the papers spoke of, but could not understand 
I called myself Phebe Jones. My name 
is Howson. I went out to service; the people 
here pay well. I laid up money, then bought 
this place two years ago, because I heard a James 
Thornton was preaching at Brighton. I went to 
hear him: his father stood before me. I thought 
he knew me, and hurried home. I did not dare 
to think about religion till I was ready to confess 
my sin.” 

She turned deadly pale; they gave her restora- 
tives, which she had difficulty in swallowing, 


them, 
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“ Do not try to speak again till you are rested,” 
said Kate. ‘ Now that you have confessed, will 
you not think about what you call religion, and 
ask forgiveness for your sins ?” 

“ Have none but that one,” she whispered. 

“ We all sin,”’ said Mrs. Thornton. 

“ Never—did—any—harm—but that. Paid 
regular—did duty—staid by husband—till—black 
and blue,” 

John came up then, and said he would sit by 
Phebe while they went down to eat something. 

“Go,” said Phebe, “ I will rest.’’ 

They went to the kitchen, where the roaring 
of the immense fire overcame the noise of the 
outside tempest; the kettle was boiling, coffee, 
bread and butter, and a warmed-up chicken, on 
the table. The horses whinnied cheerfully as 
they heard the voices. 

“ How perfectly delightful,’ said Kate, as she 
went first to pat the horses. 

“ Better than John ?”’ asked May. 

They indulged in a ghost of a laugh, and were 
much benefited and refreshed by John’s skill in 
cooking. They talked awhile about Phebe’s 
revelations, then went to her again, while John 
took his turn at the table. 

The night passed at her bedside ; several times 
they thought she was gone, but she struggled 
back to life again, with a longing that she might 
feel surer of her claims to future peace. They 
were very faithful to the poor woman. Kate suc- 
ceeded in convincing her that each moral being 
is responsible for the performance of two sets of 
duties, one to God and one to man, and that no 
general fulfillment of the duty to our fellow crea- 
tures fulfills our positive duty to God. Phebe 
querulously asked : 

“ What haven’t I done, I’d like to know ?” 

Kate replied in the simple words : “ There 
are two commandments; have you kept them 
both ? ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, with 
all thy heart, with all thy soul, with all thy mind; 
and thy neighbor as thyself.’ ”’ 

Phebe was quiet a long time after this; at last 
they heard her sobbing, then beside the dying 
bed, and with the deep bass of the raging storm, 
Kate’s superb voice rose above all other sounds: 

“ Just as Iam, Thy love unknown, 
Has broken every barrier down, 
Now to be Thine, yea Thine alone, 

O Lamb of God, I come.” 

“¢ Thy love unknown,’ “ whispered Phebe. “I 
thought the Lord was hard on me; Mrs. Mont- 
gomerie said he died for such as I, but I tried 
to forget it. I know now; it was his love un- 
known.” 

“ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved,” repeated Kate. 

“ That means, know what he did.” 

“If a physician prepares medicine, and says, 
‘ This will cure you ;’ what does he mean?” 

“ To take it,” she replied. 





“When the Lord says, he will save you if 
you believe, does he only mean to know that he 
died for you?” 

“Oh! you press me hard. Sing.” 

Together they sang verse after verse: 


“Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee.” 


With one mighty effort, Phebe raised herself in 
bed, and, in a deep sepulchral voice joined in 
the closing words : 

“* When I rise to worlds unknown, 
And behold Thee on Thy throne. 
Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 

t me hide myself in Thee.” 

John left his bed of buffalo robes by the fire, 
and came up. Phebe fell back; she was dead, 
and on her countenance was peace. 

The storm still raged; daylight struggled with 
the clouds. The snow was deep around them— 
desolation had crushed all nature’s gladness ; but 
they had gained that for which they came, and as 
May watched beside Kate, she was thankful for 
the prompt decision that had brought them there. 
The words came to her: 


“* Esteeming sorrow, whose employ, 
Is to develop, not destroy, 
Far better than a barren joy.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 





THE SEARCH, 


Mr. Thornton went directly from the depot to 
Waterside, to see about Ellie: she was better, 
and Mrs, Ray was beside her. After a few 
words about the child, he asked if his wife had 
been there. 

“Oh! yes,” she said; “there is a note some- 
where for you. Stop, I will tell you: Kate came 
while I was asleep, and when I woke Jane said 
that she and May, who was here, had taken 
blankets and food, and gone with John Brace in 
the large sleigh, and that Mrs, Thornton had left 
a note on the parlor table for you.” 

“I cannot find it!’’ exclaimed Mr. Thornton, 
who reached the parlor before Mrs. Ray finished, 
She ran down to assist in the search, but it 
availed nothing. She even raised the lamp ; but 
the treacherous note had clung to the bottom of 
it, as if determined on secrecy. 

“Mrs. Herndon came in,” said Mrs. Ray, 
hoping to give comfort, “and said that John took 
a bag of oats with him; but she was not home 
when he went.” 

“How can I find out where they are? Kate 
may want me to join them,” 

“Perhaps they are home again—no, May 
would have returned here. It must be some case 
of sudden illness, Oh! where zs that note? 
Stop at the Herndons’, and see if John has got 
back.” 
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But Mr. Thornton was in his sleigh, and the 
words followed him through the snow-storm. 

Mrs, Herndon put her head oyt of the window 
at his call :— 

“No; I don’t know a thing about ’’em. John 
took oats, and he’s pretty safe. I don’t believe 
he’ll upset ’em, There’s a sharp turn ’long near 
the hotel, but I don’t believe any harm’s come to 
’em,” 

After this encouragement, Mr. Thornton drove 
home, Sarah was watching; she heard him say: 

“ Give the horse feed, Richard, and have him 
back as soon as you can.” 

‘* Now you’re worryin’ about Miss Kate; she’s 
went to Waterside, and left word you warn’t to 
follow under no consideration ;”’ and Kate’s mes- 
sage lost nothing in repetition. 

“T have been there,” he replied, accepting 
gladly the offered coffee and refreshments, “She 
and Miss May have gone in a sleigh to see some 
poor person; I am going to them,” 

“Well, that is the craziest idea! As if they 
wouldn’t be glad enough to come home when 
they get through!” and Sarah went off to see 
about Richard’s storm-coat, all the time express- 
ing her general disgust with the way poor people 
had taken to “ kicking up such a mess; all crea- 
tion can’t cure ’em ’em!” she ex- 
claimed, recalling with a sigh the comfortable and 


and feed 


well-behaved poor of the town of D . 

As Richard and his master faced the pitiless 
storm, the good sexton proposed Sarah Duffy: 
‘“« She’ll know if any one is ill,” he said. 

The brave horse went off as if conscious of a 
soon 





new emergency, and Sarah’s mansion was 
reached, The house was dark; but Mr. Thorn- 
ton pounded at the door, in a way that showed 
him careless of alarming the much-persecuted 
maiden. A window flew up, the shutters burst 
open; one of them came down with a crash, and 
just failed of killing the regardless intruder. 

“ Bless us an’ save us! My sakes alive! What 
under the canopy’s the matter now ?”’ ejaculated 
Miss Duffy. 

“Is Mrs. Thornton here ?’”’ was the only ques- 
tion he could think of, between the descent of the 
snow and the shutter. 

“ For the land’s sake! 
came from above. 

“No, she has gone to see some sick person. 
The note she left has been lost. Do you know 
who is ill or dying?” he shouted, as the wind 
threatened the life of the other shutter. 

Miss Duffy would “stand no more such fool- 
in’,”’ so she held it with a strong hand, as she 
screamed back again: “I don’t know a livin’ 
creetur who’s dyin’ now. Like enough she’s safe 
somewhere.” 

The storm precluded pursuing the conversation 
for pleasure, so Mr. Thornton shouted: “ Shall 
Richard bring the shutter up ?”’ 


Have you lost her?” 





“No, ’taint no matter. It’s been actin’ like 
one possessed all winter, and I jest hope it’s sat- 
isfied now.” 

The window banged down, and the good 
woman went back to bed, soliloquizing: “1 be- 
lieve some folks like to go round wakin’ other 
folks up. It’s real discouraging to be bounced 
out of one’s first nap. I’mhalf froze too. Law! 
Mrs. Thornton ’ill come back. What a row he 
made, to be sure.” 

“« Now try the hotel,” said Mr. Thornton. 

The sleepy porter knew nothing of any sick 
family ; he saw John Brace drive by in the sleigh 
about four o’clock. 

“ In which direction ?” 

“ Up north,” -was the reply. 

As the road branched three times in the next 
mile, it was useless to follow the sleigh. 

“ Drive to Burnside next,’’said Mr, Thornton. 

“It’s past twelve o’clock; hadn’t you better 
give over, Master Jeems ?”’ said Richard. 

“ Mrs, Thornton may be expecting me; I will 
ask advice, if Mr. Montgomerie is up.” 

A bright light gleamed from the library win- 
dow of Brightside. 

“My dear friend, what is the matter ?” ex- 
claimed Mr. Montgomerie, as he opened the 
door on the pale face of Mr. Thornton, “I 
knew the bells; what can I do?” 

The case was soon stated, and his friend’s cool 
judgment helped his bewildered pastor. 

“ Undoubtedly Mrs. Thornton has had a sud- 
den summons. She made careful arrangements. 
May has gone with her. John is a host in him- 
self—he has two strong horses and a good 
sleigh. They have taken provisions, and oats for 
the horses; the lost note must have been to tell 
Mrs. Thornton wished to save 
you a long drive. Do not disappoint her by 
exhausting yourself. I am sure I am right.” 

Mr. Thornton in his anxiety had lost the power 
of judgment, but tried to accept this solution. 

“T will go home with you,” said his friend; 
“J will not leave you until all is right again.” 

Sarah was greatly relieved at their return, for 
it was a new anxiety to have “all the family 
careering round in the awfulest snow-storm ever 
sent on this wicked earth, like as if heaven and 
earth is coming together ;” and she prepared the 
coffee with new alacrity, with the comfort of 
having some of them once more inside, Mr. 
Thornton was induced to try to sleep, and Mr. 
Montgomerie managed to obtain a private inter- 
view with Richard, in which he told him to send 
early to Waterside, as possibly the missing note 
might have been found. 

The servant found it when she trimmed the 
lamp in the morning, and by the time they had 
finished breakfast Mr. Thornton knew where his 


wife and sister had passed the night. 
oe i <2 * * * + 


you not to come. 
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On the mountain John Brace looked out at 
dawn upon a hopeless scene, The fresh snow 
was more than a foot deep, and had drifted in 
huge masses. It still snowed, though the wind 
came now only in fitful gusts. 

“One dead woman an’ two live ones, two 
horses an’ me; nothin’ plenty but snow, an’ that’s 
as thick as blackberries. Don no as ever I was 
in sich a fix before! I can’t leave ’em—they’d 
be skeered out of their wits: an’ we'll all be 
starved to death if somebody don’t come. ’Taint 
altogether jes as I like it.” 

As John surveyed the situation, a curl of smoke 
rose in the air. He had forgotten there was one 
other house on the hill. He patted the horses, 
closed the wash-house door after him, and fought 
his way across the field to Mrs. Joy’s house. She 
hailed his coming with: 

“Why, John Brace! you don’t say it’s you? 
I heard the bells last night, and saw the light in 
Phebe’s window, so I was easy about her; did 
she get through ?” 

“ She’s dead,” said John; “an’ I’ve got Mrs. 
an’ Miss Thornton to pervide for, an’ sich an un- 
even snow I never did see. Don no as we will 
get to hum in a week.” 

“‘Law!”’ said Mrs, Joy, “I want to know ?” 

«« ’Spose I fetch the ladies over here, an’ you an’ 
I tend to Phebe ; what d’ye say ?” 

“Sure! the children have had their breakfast. 
I can go as well as not. Joy won’t be home till 
Saturday, so I'll do all I can.” 

She put her shawl over her head, and, with 
some difficulty, reached Phebe’s, 

** Good land, have you got the horses in here !”’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Joy, stamping off the snow. 

* Guess I wouldn’t have any horses if I’d have 
left ’em outside. Come in the kitchen. Here’s 
Mrs. Joy, Miss May; she’ll git things straight 
for you,” F 

May shook hands, and felt as if she would like 
to kiss her, so welcome was the sight. 

“Mrs. Thornton is asleep on the sofa—she 
fainted after Phebe died ; and I’m trying to get 
the kettle to boil—we must have some breakfast,” 
she said. 

Mrs. Joy went to work with most encouraging 
vigor, and breakfast was soon ready. Kate came 
out, looking weary and worn beyond expression. 

“ Mrs, Joy has come to help us,” said May. 

“We are most thankful for help,” replied 
Kate; “ it was a very hard night for us both, and 
the prospect to-day is not bright.” 

“Well, I should say not,” said Mrs. Joy, look- 
ing with interest at the clergyman’s wife. “ We 
would have sent for Mr. Sayres down to Weston, 
but nothing would content Phebe but Mr, Thorn- 
ton ; she said she knew his people in England.” 

“ Mr. Thornton was in New York, that is why 
we came; I am glad we were here.” 

* Don’t worry no more; I'll do for her now,” 





said the kind-hearted woman, who had already 
taken care of hey for several weeks. 

“ What a perfectly lovely woman,” said Kate. 

At this May laughed. 

“You have been very fortunate on this excur- 
sion, Kate,’”’ she said; but Kate was too tired to 
understand; she gazed wearily ovt of the window. 

“Afe you expecting Jim ?”’ 

*“* Not consciously, only imagining how glad I 
would be to see him.” 

“‘ If he can get here, he will come. John says 
the only way to return is to drive to Weston and 
take the cars from there. Jim can come that 
way.” 

“ What is the matter with our road ?” 

“It is probably impassable; there are deep 
ditches and tremendous drifts; the wind was that 
side of the hill. Look at that mound; John 
turned the sleigh against a wood pile, and the 
snow is four feet deep over it.” 

‘Sleigh bells,” exclaimed John, putting his 
head in at the door, while the horses began to 
neigh. ‘The storm is slackin’ down; they're 
comin’ from Weston.” 

Slowly they came—sometimes they stopped ; 
at last the horses heads were seen, then the sleigh 
drove up. 

In a moment Kate was in her husband’s arms, 
and May welcoming Mr. Montgomerie, and the 
Rev. Mr. Sayres, from Weston. 

Explanations were made, and Mr. Thornton 
went to talk with Mrs. Joy. She told him all 
she knew about Phebe, and gave him a paper 
which she said was Phebe’s will, witnessed by 
her and her husband the previous week, 

The only words in it were: 

“All I own I leave to James and May Thorn- 
ton. PHEBE (JONES) Howson.” 

Mr. Thornton was rather amazed ; but as there 
was no one to dispute her wishes, he was obliged 
to accept whatever her property might prove 
to be. 

He made a hasty survey of her effects, and 
took possession of a box of papers directed to 
him ; then, being exceedingly anxious to get his 
wife and sister home, he engaged Mrs, Joy to 
take charge of the house until the roads would 
permit him to come up again. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Sayres would attend to the funeral; it was 
explained to him that Mr. Thornton had been 
sent for because Phebe knew his father and 
mother in England. 

“In fact,” said Mr. Thornton, “I remember 
stopping at the inn she kept in Liverpool, and 
that the death of my father took place there.” 

Kate whispered enough of Phebe’s revelations 
to confine his reminiscences to this, Mr. Sayres 
was satisfied, and all arrangements concluded, so 
that the Thornton family were released. 

John offered to wait for Mr. Sayres; Mr. Mont- 


gomerie returned with the Thorntons, It wasa 
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dangerous drive, but safely accomplished in time 
for the train to Brighton, which soon landed them 
at the station. 7 

May, whosz2 strength seemed to be equal to all 
demands upon it, went directly to Waterside, 
having told her brother more particulars about 
Phebe, though there was not time for the whole 
story. 

When they reached the parsonage, Kate made 
a great effort to go to her room, where Sarah, 
without questions, helped her to undress, and 
persuaded her to lie down; the comfort and rest 
were grateful to her, and the loving smile with 
which she turned to her husband, and the won- 
derful brilliancy of her eyes, relieved the load of 
anxiety he had borne for so many hours. 

Sarah had to ask Mr. Montgomerie where the 
missing ones were found, and about the hard ride 
and anxious night which they had. 

“Mrs. Thornton will be ill, mark my words,” 
said Sarah. “ You see, it’s all been too much for 
her. Besides the nursing and . broken nights, 
she’s ever been anxious about Master Jeems, and 
I tell you, Mr. Montgomerie, it’s worry that 
It’s safe to scrub all day, 
but not to worry half a one. She was that miser- 
able after the Morton fuss! For my part, I don’t 
see that there’s any call to take charge of all 
She'll have a low fever, mark my 


breaks women down. 


creation, 
words.” 

Mr. Montgomerie refused to take this dreary 
view of the case, but went to Burnside to confer 
with his mother, who did not lose a moment in 
reaching the parsonage, and in sending for May. 
Her son asked why she was so alarmed. 

* Because I know Kate; her emotional nature 
will not bear being wound up to such a pitch, 
She is like a good clock, and will bear a good 
deal; but when the main-spring is wound too 
tight, she can go no longer.” 

As they entered the house, strange laughter 
met their ears, Kate was in raving delirium. 

It was agonizing to those who so dearly loved 
her. 
was worse to hear of the horrible sights and 
sounds that passed through her mind; she would 
go over the night at Morton’s, would climb the 
hill to Phebe’s, would tell of the dying woman 
and the horrors of the dark house, and nearly 
break her husband’s heart by saying: 

“If I can only save him, and keep him from 
coming.” 

Mrs. Montgomerie and May were fertile in 
expedients for relief, The room was kept bril- 
liantly lighted, and this seemed to comfort her. 
Then May tried music, and sang by the hour; 
while she sang Kate was quiet. If her husband 
sang, she burst into tears—‘ There, he has come 
after all, and he is so tired;” but all the while 
she held He never left her, though 
the veins stood in knots on his broad, fair fore- 


Her delirious laughter was terrible, but it 


his hand, 





head, and his whole countenance was convulsed 
with suffering, 

By degrees the overwrought brain became com- 
posed; then ‘the exhaustion and stillness was 
almost as hard to bear as the excited condition. 
For hours even the breathing was scarcely per- 
ceptible. Only for his Sunday duties was her 
husband away from her, Every one spared him; 
one of his parishoners even deferred his marriage, 
and all were ready to do whatever was possible. 

Weeks passed ; then one day Kate opened her 
eyes with her own beautiful light in them, and 
put out her hand to her husband, He was afraid 
to speak, but fell on his knees with a fervent “I 
thank thee, my Father.” 

‘“‘] have had a dreadful dream,” she said; 
“part of the time angels sang to me, then they 
floated away, and horrors surrounded me. It is 
all over now. How weak I am; I do not gener- 
ally wake like this.” 

“‘ My darling, your dream has been illness. It 
is nearly a month since it began,” 

*“ You must be mistaken, dear; we came down 
the mountain, and—ask May.” 

“It is nearly a month ago, Kate. 
spring-time now; listen to the birds.” 

“I do not understand,” she said, wearily, clos- 
ing her eyes again in healthy, dreamless sleep. 

When she again woke, her mind was clear, 
and only the body weak. ’ 

Her recovery was rapid: soon she could sit up 
and feel anxious in her turn for those who had 


See, it is 


watched her. 

“ Sister dear,” she said to May, “ you are tired 
and grave.” 

‘«] will soon be rested, Kate. 
to me this winter in a new phase, 
and feel old.” 

“You need change. How would you like to 
go to Cuba with Aunt Alice ?” 

“I would rather stay here; it is late for Cuba, 
Aunt Alice goes for Ellie, you know.” 

“ The sunbeam shall not fade from the eyes of 
little May. I will soon be down again, and 
everything shall be cheerful,” said Kate. 

May smiled, and said: “ It shall not fade.” 

That afternoon Mr. Thornton was sitting beside 
his wife, gazing in her dear eyes, and watching 
the fitful color as she spoke. 

‘What troubles May, dear? She is often in 
deep thought and restless.” 

“Are you not mistaken, Kate? She has done 
little this winter but care for the sick ; no wonder 
Nothing can trouble her now you 


Life has come 
I am grave, 


she is grave. 
are well.” 

Kate laughed at this. 

“ She is coming now,” she said; “ take her to 
walk ; perhaps she will tell you.” 

Jim and little May went off, arminarm. Kate 
followed with her eyes as far as she could see, 
On the walk May confided to Jim her trouble, 
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CHAPTER XV. 


MAY’S TROUBLE. 


« T have opened the box of papers left by Phebe 
Howson,” said Mr. Thornton to his sister, “ there 
are a few letters and the certificate of our parents’ 
marriage, The letters explain that mother’s father 
was a clergyman.” 

“ That’s the reason I always wanted to preach 
—two clerical grandfathers were too much for you 
alone,” laughed May. 

“ You preach daily, little sister; and your text 
is Love.” 

“Go on with the papers, Jim; my daily life is 
the effect of circumstances,” 

Jim, thus admonished, continued his story, after 
which May exclaimed : 

“ Kate was like one inspired, the night Phebe 
died; she was cornered by the words of the Bible, 
and then Kate sang like an angel.” 

“ May,” whispered her brother, in an awe- 
struck voice, “ she is so nearly an angel it frightens 
me.” 

“Such a true ministering spirit, that perhaps 
she will be énough for you.” 

“ What can you mean?” 

“ You do not need me as once you did.” 

“Tt would be hard to do without you, May.’’ 

“ Would you mind very much if I go away?” 

“Go away !—Mind it?—I would feel cut in 
half.” 

“That’s exactly how I felt when you were 
gone; I asked Rover how he would feel; he 
wrinkled up his forehead, and sympathized with 
his tongue and tail, Don’t laugh, Jim; I’m very 
serious!”’ 

“ That don’t prevent your making me laugh.” 

“Tt ought to; I’m trying to ask you if you 
would mind my being married ? ” 

“ Married! What on earth for?” 

“ On account of Dick,” said May, demurely. 

“What is the matter with Dick; and who is 
he?” 

“He has waited so long.” 

“What for? What does he want?” 

“ Was there ever such a darling old goose! 
Dick wishes to be married. There /” 

“I don’t wish to prevent him.” 

“Oh, Jim! I mean Dick Wright, whom we 
met at Catskill.” 

“I remember—an artist—nice fellow, high 
toned.” 

“Yes, very. He came afterwards to the old 
parsonage ; and finally asked me to marry him.” 

“You! Why, May, that was years ago.” 


«« Yes—years ;”’ and May’s eyes filled with tears. 
“T put him off till our grandparents died ; then 
he came for me, but I thought you needed me; 
then came that winter; then Kate’s illness—but 
now—"’ 


“ | would be a selfish fellow if I said a word. 





I did not know this, little sister. Oh, May! 
but I am glad that it is so hard to live without 
you.” 

But I cannot tell all they said, nor foliow each 
life to its ending. One day soon after this, there 
was a quaint wedding in the Brighton church. 
The clergyman’s voice faltered during the cere- 
mony—it was when the bride raised her eyes to 
have one look at the dear face that had never 
turned to her but in love. 

After the wedding tour, the bride and groom 
came back to Brighton, to occupy Waterside 
while Mrs. Ray and her family were absent in 
Cuba ; and—but I must wind up sometime, even 
if I have no climax. All are happy fellow-work- 
ers in this life, doing their nearest duty first. 
Blest in what “ now is,” they are sure of a greater 
blessing in “that which is to come.” 


(THE END.) 
e 


BEFORE THE WEDDING. 


EY GEORGE BIRDSEYE, 





Why, on the pleasant borderland 
Of maidenhood and wedded life, 
Does she so wavering, doubting stand, 
And tremble at the name of wife ? 


Backwards, with mistful, wistful eye, 
To girlhood’s innocence and joy 

She looks, and fears her morrow's sky 
Shall harbor clouds that peace destroy ; 


With feeling kindred to regret 
Anticipates the wondrous change, 
New life to welcome, old forget, 
To walk a path untried and strange. 


She presses to her aching brows 
The hand no more to be her own, 

And thinks upon the solemn vows 
That bind her life to one alone, 


But oh! one vision still will wake— 
Love in the memory never sleeps. 

Whom wealth has bought must love forsake— 
She looks into her heart and weeps. 


“Farewell, the dreams of happy years, 
That wooed me with your hopeful song 
Come, pain-born smiles! Back, useless tears ! 
I must forget—I will be strong!” 


The morrow they together stand 
And wed, their souls so far apart. 
His hand will claim her empty hand, 
His heart can never claim her heart ! 


, 
4 





Lessons of wisdom have never such power 
over us as when they are wrought into the heart 
through the groundwork of a story which engages 
the passions. Is it that we are like iron, and 
must first be heated before we can be wrought 
upon? or, is the heart so in love with deceit, that 
when a true report will not reach it, we must 
cheat it with a fable in order to come at the 
truth ?”’—Sterne. 
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TWO NEW YEAR’S EVES. 
MARIAN GARWOOD. 
*¢ Time brings all to him who waits.”’ 

Richard Dolton, my great-grandfather on my 
mother’s side, was the youngest son of an Eng- 
lish lord. He was educated at Oxford, and be- 
ing unusually gifted, stood near the head of his 
class when it graduated; but he sowed so many 
wild oats during the term, that the place was un- 
comfortable for him, and he deemed it wise to 
leave the country. He came to America, and 
fell in love with a pretty little Puritan. The sun 
of her gentle eyes fell upon the good seed buried 
in his wayward heart, causing it to spring into 
life and develop a hardy plant. They married, 
and, going eastward, settled in the green hills of 
Vermont, where, as years passed, they trained 
their small family of three boys in the way they 
should go. The mother, who was endowed with 
a rare voice, and a soul full of music, taught 
their young hearts to expand in reverence to God, 
by means of cradle song and evening hymn, and 
developed within them the simplicity of conscious 
rectitude, sustained by holy faith, as a guide for 
all the acts of life. Their father left their train- 
ing in her hands, yet broughi to bear u them 
the effects of his thorough education, feeding 
their bright intellects with crumbs from the great 
feast spread by his A/ma Mater. Their oldest 
son, Martin, married Hermina Vanderslice, whom 
he met while she was visiting her aunt, in the 
vicinity of his home. Hermina’s home was in 
the Catskills, where her father owned broad 
acres of field and forest land. She being an only 
child, would only marry Martin on condition he 
would live with her futher, and gradually relieve 
him of the cares which he was growing too old 
to bear. So they settled in the Vanderslice home- 
stead. Their family never exceeded two daugh- 
ters—one of these died within a year of her wed- 
ding, leaving a little daughter to take her place 
in the family. The other, my mother, married 
my father, who died when I was two years of 
age; when I was twelve, she married again—a 
gentleman who lived in San Francisco—and I 
went to Grandma Dolton’s to live, v@mh which ar- 
rangement I was much pleased, for there I should 
have a young companion—my cousin Mina, 
named after grandma. She was not quite a year 
older than I; yet under my grandfather’s instruc- 
tion she was reading Horace and Shakspere, and 
studying the history of England and the United 
States. This would have been a great mortifica- 
tion to me had she been less lovely; but as it was, 
she gave me so much help and encouragement, 
that by the time I was fourteen we were nearly 
even in our.studies, Grandpa soon discovered I 
had his mother’s voice, and “a deal ”’ of his father 
in me. About this time one of grandpa’s 
nephews «ame from Vermont to see us, bringing 





with him one of his motherless daughters. I 
don’t know what the girl’s charm was; but we 
all became very fond of her. She seemed to 
have no particular talent, but was universally ca- 
pable. The trait of character most marked was 
ambition ; not a wicked ambition, however. We 
became so much attached to each other, that her 
father finally went home, leaving her with us. 
The following winter we were fifteen, sixteen and 
seventeen years of age—I being the youngest 
and Hildegard the oldest. We had lots of coun- 
try swains, and a very merry time. Hildegard 
had come in the spring, and riding and driving 
had been succeeded bhusking parties, and these 
by quilting and apple bees, so that there had been 
no cessation of fun till an early fall of snow 
brought winter’s pleasures to us. There were no 
girls for miles around that received as much at- 
tention that winter as we did, A circumstance 
that contributed to this in no small degree was 
the locating near us of a handsome and wealthy 
widower, a Mr. Farquhar, from New York. He 
had come on account of the delicate health of his 
oldest child—a young girl about Mina’s age. But 
the daughter had quite recovered, and yet they 
lingered away into the ‘winter. Mina and this 
charming little city girl, Adele, had become quite 
good friends, and through this friendship we re- 
ceived many little pleasures. On Christmas eve 
we were going caroling ; but a heavy show-storm 
prevented. The boys, unwilling to lose the fun, 
proposed a delischnieglen party for New Year’s 
eve, when we would serenade a few of our neigh- 
bors, have some coasting, and then gather at our 
house to watch the Old Year out and the New 
Year in, The program was successfully carried 
out, and after the last guest had departed, we 
three girls kissed our grandparents good night, 
repeated our hearty wishes that they might enjoy 
another happy year, and hastened to our room, 
where, rolled in our wrappers, and tumbled upon 
a great robe in front of an open wood-fire, we 
proceeded to chat over the evening’s merry-mak- 
ing. 

“ Well, girls,” said Mina, “ I’m going to leave 
you.” It was hard to tell whether the tones were 
those of sorrow or gladness, 

“ Why, what do you mean?” cried Hildegard 
and I, 

‘“‘ That I hope to have you both watch the next 
New Year in, with me in my own home on Mur- 
ray Hill.” 

This was a startling statement. For an instant 
we were silenced with astonishment, then Hilde- 
gard, recovering her voice, cried with agitation: 

“ Explain! explain in words, Mina.” 

* You know,” said Mina, “ how much I have 
been with Adele, and how fond she has been of me 
and I of her. You know how attentive and kind 
her father has been to me, and that I supposed 
that of course it was out of consideration for her. 
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Well, to-night, as we were going out to the 
sleighs, he said to me: ‘ Come, you had better ride 
with me. If I let you go with that young Cory- 
don'—nodding toward Herman Arnold, who was 
coming toward me; and, without finishing the 
sentence, he helped me into his sleigh. When 
we were cosily tucked under the robes, and the 
ponies going briskly, he sang in his full barytone : 
‘Away, away, the glittering stars 
Shine greetings from above. 
Our hearts beat fast as on we glide, 

Led by the light of love.’ 

“ Then, after a little silence, he began to tell of 
a summer he spent in Moscow, where he had 
learned the little Russian song he had just para- 
phrased; and was altogether charming till we 
reached the pastor’s, where we halted for the 
serenadz. His manner was tender and affection- 
ate all the evening, and I began to imagine that 
he would prove a devoted escort for the rest of 
the winter, when my anticipations were cut short 
by his proposal. It was just at twelve o’clock. 
Mr. Farquhar and I were sitting in the deep win- 
dow, and I, to be first, quickly said, ‘ I wish you 
a happy New Year.’ 

«“*Do you?’ said he, taking my hand. ‘ Then, 
if you are really my well-wisher, I will make you 
my confidant. I am not happy when I am away 
from you. I have remained here this past year 
for the happiness of being near you. Now busi- 
ness will wait no longer, and it is imperative that 
I return to the city. Will you go with me? Will 
you be my wife? Will you leave your high- 
perched nest here, in the upper pure air of heaven, 
to bring one breath of this pure life into our nar- 
row, heated streets? I am a monster to ask it; 
I am wicked to wish it; but I do, Mina—oh! so 
much.’ 

“Of course, girls, I said, ‘Yes,’ and shall 
consequently take up my abode in that narrow, 
heated street, commonly called Madison avenue, 
and roll behind those same spanking bays we 
drove to-night, through Central Park, which is all 
very delightful to think of; yet it breaks my 
heart to part from this old home, the dear trees, 
and the old folks, who are very precious to me. 
As for you, girls, you can be with me half of the 
time.” 

Mina had hardly taken breath during this ex- 
planation: the whole thing had come -so unex- 
pectedly that she was flushed and excited. I was 
stunned at the thought of losing her, and said 
nothing. Hildegard, who had not spoken, here 
uttered, as if in a dream, “I’m glad I did it; it 
is best.” 

Roused by the tone, both Mina and I saw that 
something troubled her, for two great pearly tears 
had fallen on her cheeks; and we urged her to 
have no secrets from us, 

“ Tell us, Hildegard, what ¢s the matter ?”’ 

* replied she, “TI refused 
Harry Fenton to-night ;” and more tears followed. 


** Six words will do,’ 





Neither Mina nor I said anything; we didn’t 
know what to say. We were sure that she loved 
Harry. Then she said: “ Harry is the best fel- 
low in the world; but he is a farmer, and will 
never be anything else. He said to-night, he 
never could leave his father. 
the practical side of farm-life at home to form any 
dreams of a poetical character about it. I know 
too well what it is to have one’s whole intellect 
absorbed by ‘Res anguste domi,’ when otherwise 
it could revel in the classics. I cannot live and 
die on the same plot of ground like a vegetable. 
I must travel ; I started the working out of an ir- 
resistible desire when I came here, and I must 
goon. I would not be just to Harry Fenton if 
I should nfarry him; for I could not. be happy as 
a farmer’s wife, even though that farmer was 
Harry Fenton.” 

“Don’t worry, darling,’”’ said I; “ you cannot 
help it; it is a drop of Richard Dolton’s blood in 
your veins. He has left a coloring of it with each 
of us. We all have dark eyes and hair, clear, 
fair complexions, high color, fine figures, good 
intellects, ambition and energy. The same cata- 
logue would describe him. Don’t be unhappy, 
dear ; just help me congratulate Mina,” 

“ Ang your next move onward shall be to New 
York,” said Mina. 

“Where you may capture a captain, with 
whom you can sail over the high seas,”’ added I, 

Hildegard said nothing, and I, having the floor, 
continued: 

“ Well, let’s go to bed for the present; and 
when Mina is married, and you are exploring the 
antipodes, I will come to New York and teach, if 
Mina will let me live with her.” 

“Ho! hum!” sighed Hildegard, tumbling 
into bed; “I wonder where we will all be next 
New Year!” 

“On Murray Hill,” answered Mina. 

But that was a mistake; it was many years 
before we met on Murray Hill at New Year’s—in 
fact, not till to-night. Mina was married in 
March; Hildegard and I were bridesmaids. 
Hildegard went to the city with her, while her 
sister came from Vermont to stay with me. 

In Novefber Hildegard was married to a 
rather gay young millionaire, who had just come 
into his money, and went to Europe for a wed- 
ding tour. The next New Year Eve grandma 
was not well, so I did not visit Mina, and Hilde- 
gard was still abroad. Harry spent the watch 
with me, and talked about her—poor fellow, I 
felt very sorry for him, especially when he said: 
“If father had not sent me to college, I should 
have been better contented to remain upon the 
farm, for then I should have had no hopes of 
Hildegard. Yet, when mother died, she asked 
my promise never to leave father, and I gave it.” 

After grandma died, I went to New York to 
teach, and there met a young journalist, and 


I saw too much of 


’ 
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married him. We were not burdened with un- 
told wealth, but we loved each other dearly, and 
-concluded to take the chances about getting 
along, which childlike simplicity we have never 
had cause to regret. His business led him hither 
and thither, and in every move 1 have accom- 
panied him. 

Last summer we went to San Francisco; there 
I visited my mother. We heard a great deal of 
a prominent journalist who had come there a rich 
man, and multiplied his fortune so many times 
that all feminine Frisco was now pulling caps for 
him. He was presented at mamma’s saloon one 
evening. Imagine my astonishment, when this 
golden man was presented to me, to behold in 
him Harry Fenton! In the course of a /éte-d-¢éée 
conversation, he told me that his father had died, 
leaving him alone in the world. Unable to 
endure life on the land that had deprived him of 
his dearest hope, he sold #, and, taking the pro- 
ceeds, started on a tour—much after the man- 
ner of Jean Paul’s heroes—finally reaching 
the Pacific coast, where he rested. Then he 
importuned me for news of the friends I had left. 
Of Hildegard, I told that she had remained 
abroad five years. At the expiration of that time 
her husband had died in Arabia, leaving her a 
widow with two children. She came home at 
once, bringing the two little ones and her hus- 
band’s body. The undertaking was an immense 
one, and, on reaching New York, she succumbed 
to a severe illness, through which Mina_ had 
nursed her,-and with whom she had remained 
ever since. 

Here Harry asked me when we were going 
east, 

I had just received a letter from Mina, begging 
me to come home in time to receive New Year’s 
calls with her, and reminding me that we had not 
all held the watch together since that night so 
memorable to her. I handed the letter to Harry, 
saying, “ We will go on Tuesday.” 

“I will go, too,” said he, decidedly. 

I only needed one look into his eyes to know 
his purpose. < 

** Go with us,”’ said I. 

“ Probably I will,’’ replied he; “ but I will see 
you agein,’’ and, bidding mamma good-bye, he 
was gone. 

On Tuesday, as we were starting, a telegram 
came from Harry saying that he could not leave, 
but adding that he certainly would keep watch 
with us on New Year’s Eve. 

When we were fairly at home, I told Mina, 
and we both concluded that it was best not to 
mention anything about him to Hildegard, lest 
something unforeseen should cause a disappoint- 
ment. 

On New Year’s Eve we talked of girlhood’s 
It had been fifteen years since 
Mina and | 


days and doings. 
we had held our mountain watch. 








were decidedly nervous, no word having come 
of Harry’s arriving. Hildegard seemed depressed, 
About eleven o’clock, Adele, her husband, and 
papa, came in to help us watch; so at a quarter of 
twelve o’clock we formed quite a party: At ten 
minutes of twelve Mr, Farquhar threw back the 
stained glass doors that closed off the third room, 
and, seating himself before the organ, said he 
would play the Doxology; we all followed, and, 
ranging ourselves in a circle, awaited the striking 
of the hour. Hildegard alone was not of the 
number ; she had been standing in one of the win- 
dows, evidently wrapped in thought. 

Amidst a light-falling snow a sleigh dashed up 
to the door, and a gentleman leaped out. The 
porter had the door open by the time the visitor 
reached the steps. The transit from the sleigh 
to the parlor had not taken more than a minute, 
and Hildegard, surprised out of action, had only 
turned and faced the door. Her whole counte- 
nance must have told how thankful she was to 
see Harry again, for in an instant he embraced 
her right heartily. Then we all came forward to 
extend a welcome. Mina would not let Harry 
leave the house, but insisted upon his making it 
his home during his visit. Then we sang the 
Doxology, some minutes after twelve. 

As we finished, Mina's maid tapped at the 
door, calling her away a moment. Harry and 
Hildegard wandered down the parlor. Mina 
looked in, saying, “Our dresses came an hour 
ago, and Marie has laid them out for us to see! 
Come up stairs.” 

Hildegard took no notice of the invitation; so 
we went without interrupting her. conversation, 
which for the next half hour formed a sort of 
low obligato accompaniment to certain impro- 
visations upon the organ, wherein Mr. Farquhar 
gave utterance to memories aroused by this anni- 
versary of his betrothal. 

Once in Mina’s exquisite little doudoir, she and 
I rapturously embraced each other; we did not 
speak, but we felt pretty sure that at last all 
would go well with Hildegard; and it made us 
very happy. Then Adele’s exclamations of 


admiration drew our attention to the dresses 
we will wear upon the morrow. A soft heavy 
silk of light pearl, arranged in long flow- 


ing folds, seemed full of Hildegard’s digniw, 
and pronounced itself unmistakably hers, An 
apple-green satin, covered with cut crystals, was 
sufficiently emblematic of the season to make it 
appear that Jack Frost had been Mina’s first 
caller, We bantered her considerably about the 
frosty reception she will give her friends to- 
morrow. A trained black velvet cut pompadour, 
and set off with crimson points, showed plainly 
what these past years have done for me, suggest- 
ing as it did my figure already approaching an 
embonpoint only kept in subjection by a Intle 
lacing, and tolerating only dark colors. From 
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these things we fell to discussing the number of 
calls we hope to receive to-morrow; for we have 
each sent cards to the friends we have made 
since our separation: and so on, until Mina re- 
minded us that she had ordered a little supper 
laid, and that it was probably waiting at that 
moment. 

We hurried down stairs to find her prediction 
true. When we were seated at the table, she 
said : 

“ Papa, can’t you give us a speech?” 

“T think I had better defer to Mr. Fenton,” 
said Mr. Farquhar, and then, bowing to Harry, 
« Your voice will at least have the merit of nov- 
elty to our party?’ whereupon Harry arose and 
said, with a preparatory ahem ! 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” and then dropping 
the mimic air, proceeded: “ Dear friends,—I am 
overflowing with joy. I have this night satis- 
factorily concluded an affair which I undertook 
unsuccessfully fifteen years ago to-night. Since 
then I have lived in the shadow of the great 
grief in which that failure enveloped me, Black 
as the darkness of the night into which I stepped 
when I left our mountain watch, was the sorrow 
I bore with me. Bright as the light of this lux- 
urious, hospitable home, and of your beaming 
faces, is the radiant joy I bear. Hildegard will 
be my wife. Congratulate me, and I will heartily 
wish you each what this assures to me—a happy 
New Year!” 

On Hildegard’s face there was a restful happi- 

. hess expressed which no mortal had ever seen 
there before. The unsatisfied expression was 
gone. And we united in wishing Harry what I, 
patient reader, now wish you— 

A Happy New YEAR! 


= 
> 





EDUCATION OF THE Eyes.—We may not be 
called upon to hunt white foxes in the snow; or 
to save our life and our child’s by splitting with 
an arrow an apple on its head; or to identify a 
stolen sheep by looking in its face and swearing 
to its portrait; but we must do many things essen- 
tial to our welfare which we should do a great 
deal better if we had an eye as trained as we 
readily might have. For example, it is not every 
man that can hit a nail square on the head, or 
drive it straight in with a hammer, Few persons 
can draw a straight line, or cut a piece of cloth 
or paper even; still fewer can use a pencil as 
draughtsmen, and fewer still can paint with col- 
ors. Yet there is not a calling in which an edu- 
cated eye, nice in distinguishing form, color, size, 
distance, and the like, will not be of great service ; 
for though it is not to be denied that some eyes 
can be educated to a greater extent than others, 
that can be no excuse for any neglecting to educate 
the eve. The worse it is, the more it needs edu- 
cation; the better it is, the more it will repay it. 





CHARADE. 
ASSURANCE, 


BY JULIAN DAY. 





Characters. 


HARRY BooMAN, assurance agent. 
EpwWIN Conroy, @ farmer, 
CARRIE DyMOND, 
RHODA GIBLIN, 


Carrie’s aunts. 
OPHELIA GIBLIN, } 


Part I.—AssuRE. 
Scene.—Parlor in a farm-house. Enter CARRIE 
and EDWIN, 

Carrie. Did you wish to see Aunt Rhoda ? 

Edwin. No, 1 brought back the reaper. 

Carrie. Oh, thank you. (Pause.) Are you 
entirely through with it? 

Edwin. Yes. 

Carrie. (After a pause.) Did you have a good 
crop of wheat ? 

Edwin. Eight hundred bushels, 

Carrie. (After a pause.) It is good weather 
for harvesting. (Her handkerchief drops.) 

Edwin. (Picks up handkerchief.)  First-rate. 

Carrie. Thanks, 

Edwin. Good bye. (Z-xit.) 

Carrie. Good bye. Why won’t he talk? I 
suppose he would stand around and not say any- 
thing for half a day at a time, if I did not speak 
tohim. He was jolly and brisk enough when I 
was a little girl; but now that I ama young lady, 
I seem to awe him dreadfully, (Awock at door.) 
Good afternoon, sir. 

Booman. Good day, Miss. (Walks in and 
takes a chair.) What a hot day! Upon my word, 
when I came up the walk here, and the sun 
poured down on me, I felt blisters rise all over 
this noble brow of mine. Could I trouble you 
fora glass of water? (Zxit Carrie.) Lovely 
girl! I take a fancy to her. Wonder if she has 
any beaux? Cosy place here; everything com- 
fortable—they say the old girls have some money; 
think I'll lay siege to this house. (Zter Carrve ; 
with glass of water.) Thanks. What sparkling 
water—it reflects your eyes; how delicious—like 
your presence ! 

Carrie. Do you wish to see my aunts ? 

Booman. Nohurry. Sit down, I have some- 
thing to say to you. What an easy chair this is! 
Wonder if I look as graceful in it as you do 
there? You smile—guess I don’t. I ought to 
have worn my beaver hat. No man of my stat- 
ure can create a favorable impression on the 
heart of lovely woman without a stove-pipe hat; 
but they are hot for July—terribly hot. 

Carrie. What have you to say to me? 

Booman. Oh, yes; don’t stir! delightful 
farm you have; church in sight, I see; beautiful 
cat on the fence yonder, Do you love cats ? 
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Carrie. I don’t dislike them. It is Aunt 
Ophelia’s cat. 

Booman. Does Aunt Ophelia think a great 
deal of the church, too ? 

Carrie. Both she and Aunt Rhoda are church 
members. If you wish to see them— 

Booman. Don’t get up. I’m in no hurry. 

Carrie. But they are not at home. What is 
your business, sir? !'ll tell them when they 
return. 

Booman. I’m not a sewing-machine agent. 

Carrie. I’m glad of that. 

Booman, Yes, thank heaven; great relief, isn’t 
it? I have no lightning-rods to sell. 

Carrie. But what zs your business ? 

Booman. I\'m not a book agent. 

Carrie. What are you, then? 

Booman (rises). When you stand back thus, 
methinks I hear the flapping of your wings, The 
angels are all your size. That reminds me of 
my business here. My mission is beneficent. I 
hold forth protection, dear girl, against the ele- 
ments; against chance; against fate. I bridge 
grief and despair with hope. 

Carrie. 1 don’t understand you. 

Booman. 1 am solicitor for the Springfield 
Fire, Life and Accident Assurance Company. I 
learn that this house is not assured ; I learn that 
your aunts ride to and fro without the endorse- 
ment and guarantee of our company. I wish to 
assure their lives and property. 

Carrie. Well, call to-morrow, and you will 
find them in. 

Booman. 1 shall hope to assure them. 
your influence. 
stake. 


Use 
You have a mighty interest at 
Good. day. (Z£xit.) 


PART II.—AUNTs. 


SAME SCENE.—Zunter RHODA and OPHELIA 

GIBLIN, with EDWIN CONROY. 

Edwin, 1 suppose I am too bashful. In your 
presence I have plenty to say, and hope that I 
show myself a man of sense; but she affects me 
so that I cannot speak. 

Rhoda, Try to get over it, Edwin. We are 
growing old. I should like to see matters ar- 
ranged between you and Carrie, so that you 
could take the farm off our hands. (Knock at 
the door.) 

Edwin. 1 hope it may be. I will try to speak 
out soon; as quickly as I have opportunity. 

Ophelia, You must create an opportunity. 

Edwin. 1 see that you have company. I will 
go out the other way. My horse is there. 

(£x7¢). 

Rhoda (Admits HARRY BOOMAN) Good 
afternoon. 

Booman, Ladies, good-day to you. 
the one I spoke with yesterday ? 


Which is 
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Ophelia. Not with me. 
Rhoda. Nor me, sir. 
Booman. Is it possible? She looked very much 


like you. It was in the afternoon. 
Ophelia. It must have been Carrie. Why, 
she’s twenty-five years younger than we. We 


are old maids; and don't try to conceal it, 
either, 

Booman, She spoke of her aunts. 

Rhoda. We are the ones. 

Booman. Can it: be? So sprightly, nimble, 
graceful—who would think it ? 

Ophelia. We are her aunts, sir. What is your 
business ? ; 

Booman, Miss Giblin, are you prepared to 
die ? 

Ophelia. My gracious !—No !—What’s 
matter ? 

Booman. And you, young lady, are you pre- 
pared to see this noble farm-house float off into 
the ether blue on wings of flame ? 

Rhoda. Mercy !—Of course not. 
ask such questions ? 

Booman. Life is hazardous; we are poised 
on the verge of eternity, Farm-houses are com- 
bustible; the devouring demon enters unawares, 
and lo! lo! the sky gleams luridly at dead of 
night, and house, furniture, hay, horses, cats, even 
human life itself, turn to sparks, breathe out fan- 
tastically into the void of heaven, and are 
sprinkled over space in lasting gloom ! 

Ophelia. Are you a colporteur ? 

Rdoda. He has no tracts. 

Ophelia, You are a Second 
see. 

Rhoda. You can make no converts here, sir. 

Booman, You I speak 
with reference only to human events; to the 


the 


Why do you 


Adventist, I 


misunderstand me. 
common lot. Suppose that you—either of you— 
should snap your elbows out of joint— 

Ophelia. What do you mean? 

Booman. And should lie groaning on a bed 
of pain, while your fortunes languished ; if by the 
investment of a small precautionary sum you 
could save— 

Rhoda. Oh! the man is crazy. 

Ophelia. Go’way! Oh! Oh! Oh! 

Booman, Crazy? Let me explain. 
sent the most beneficent association— 

Rhoda, Get out of here! 

Ophelia, Blasphemer ! 

Booman. Ladies— 

Rhoda. Get the broom! 

Ophelia, And I'll bring the mop! 

(Zxeunt OPHELIA and RHODA.) 

Booman. Why can’t they let me explain? 
Perhaps I’d better wait until some time when 
that young woman is here; her aunts don’t seem 
to understand me. Upon my word, there they 
come with broom and mop! This won’t do, 
(Z£.xit.) 


I repre- 
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PaRT III,—AssURANCE, 
SAME ScENE.—Xvnock at door, after which 

Booman enters, 

Booman. No one at home, it seems, I hope 
those belligerent aunts have cooled their fiery 
tempers. I must make a good commission yet, 
upon these premises, But they don’t understand 
me. I thought I was eloquent, convincing—I 
must speak plainer. Perhaps I am not audacious 
enough. I'll try and improve. Hope the gir! 
will come first. I must do something to win her 
favor and influence. (ater Carrie.) You 
blind me! 

Carrie. You here, sir ? 

Booman, Don’t come in all at once ; come by 
instalments; your too sudden presence is like the 
entrance of a star—it blinds me! 

Carrie. You wish to see my aunts again. 

Booman. 1 do. Yesterday I came here to ex- 
plain my lofty errand—my pious, self-sacrificing 
errand—and they misunderstood me. Brooms 
mounted on end—mops fanned me cold. I ap- 
peal to your goodness. Here are circulars. These 
give the rates of premium on Fire, Life, or Acci- 
dent policies. I wish to assure this building, 
those barns, corn-cribs, et cetera, against fire; or 
the gentle Ophelia or the fair Rhoda against 
death; or them or you against accident of any 
kind, 

Carrie. But they are not at home. 

Booman. When will they return ? 

Carrie. I do not know; they were called away 
this noon, to a dying friend. They may not come 
back for four days, I am going to a neighbor’s. 

Booman. A dying friend! Does not that 
bring before you the importance of Assurance ? 
Can you speak those solema words, and remain 
indifferent? But if you are alone, (exter Edwin, 
unperceived,) let me help you pass the time. I 
will get a carriage; we will go out for a ride— 

Carrie. Sir! 

Booman. To-night there is an open-air concert 
intown. We will go there; then for a lunch, 
and a stroll home in the moonlight— 

Edwin (comes forward). How dare you give 
such an invitation? Leave this house! 

Carrie (runs to Edwin). Oh, Ed! 

Booman. Ah, young man, your eye rolls; you 
are feverish. Death lurks in fevers. Beware! 

Edwin, Is he a lunatic ? 

Carrie. I don’t know; he’s the queerest.talk- 
ing man— 

Booman. For the simple sum of twenty-five 
dollars I can place an Assurance on your life of 
five thousand dollars. This sum will remunerate 
your aged parents, should you be strewn in san- 
guinary fragments across the State at the heels of 
runaway nags; the Springfield Life, Fire, and 
Accident Assurance Company soars like a reward- 
ig angel above your macerated carcass— 

Edwin, An assurance agent! Rightly named. 





Do you know that you have been guilty of gross 
impertinence? Leave, sir! (Zakes Booman by 
the ear, and walks him out.) 

Booman (outside). In the hour of death, while 
you writhe with a pitchfork accidentally through 
your lungs, you will regret-— 

L£dwin, Get out of the yard! Never come 
here again ! 

Carrie. I was growing so frightened when you 
came. 

Edwin. Your Aunt Ophelia asked me to come 
over and take you to mother’s, What was he 
saying before I arrived ? 

Carrie. V’ll lock up, then. He was talking 
about Life Assurance. I liked to hear him, he 
was so eloquent and easy; but I had no idea he 
had such audacity. 

Edwin. Ah, Carrie, it is not always the one 
who talks the best who will treat you with most 
respect or love you best. 

Carrie. I know it, Ed. Go to the carriage ; 
I'll lock the doors. 

Edwin. Hasten; I have something to say to 


you, (£xtt.) 
Carrie. The dear fellow is going to speak out 
at last, I hope! (Zxit.) 


WHEN THE SUN WENT DOWN. 


BY AILSE MUIR, 


I was sitting beside the window 
Dreaming an idle dream, 
And weaving fantastic laces 
With leaves and a stray sunbeam ; 
But ere I could set the pattern, 
The sensitive leaves would sway 
"Neath the breath of a soft-winged zephyr 
That noiselessly passed that way, 
Till my laces, some all unfinished, 
And some I had scarce begun, 
Had fallen in bright confusion, 
When lo! I had lost the sun, 





It had strayed from the tiny arbor, 
And climbed up the garden wall, 
And was busily gilding the houses. 
‘The chimneys and steeples tall, 
The leaves of an old ailanthus, 
Were gleaming in bronze and gold, 
And down o'er the distant river, 
Where the gath’ring mists unrolled, 
A few of the sun's bright flashes 
Were forming a glitt’ring stair, 
And I saw, as on Jacob's ladder, 
Fhe angels were walking there. 


There was one whose sweet face was beanung 
With a beautiful, sunny smile, 
Her feet moved to joyous music, 
And she held in her hand the while 
A chaplet of orange blossoms. 
I knew, as she quickly hied, 
She had in her tender keeping 
A blessing for some fair bride. 
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And down through the air flew softly 
An angel as fair as light, 
Who bore on her snowy bosom 
A spirit so pure, so white, 
It seemed far too bright a jewel 
To leave on the sin-dimmed earth; 
But she trustingly gave the treasure 
And smiled on the fair child’g birth. 


Another moved downward swiftly, 
I saw, as she drew more near, 

On her cheek, that was strangely pallid, 
The track of a fallen tear. 

The angels a moment lingered, 
Half-chilled by her icy breath, 

But she sped on her lonely mission. 
I knew that her name was Death! 


One bent o'er the dark'ning city 

A look from her sweet, pure eyes, 
So sad in its tender longing, 

So deep in its grieved surprise 
At the poverty, crime, and folly, 

The wretchedness, sin, and woe, 
As none but the angel Pity 

Could e’er on the weak bestow. 


The shadows grew longer—fainter 
The glow of the sunlight grew, 
The mists o'er the distant river 
Were changed to a darker hue, 
And the voice of the busy city 
Was hushed for a little space, 
As if for a moment startled, 
When the sun-god withdrew his face. 


Then up through the misty shadows 
I saw a bright form arise, 
Her hands were upraised in pleading— 
Faith dwelt in her earnest eyes, 
A halo of dazzling glory 
Shone forth from her waving hair, 
And her beautiful lips were parted— 
She plead, for her name was Prayer. 
As she entered the Holy City 
Swiftly faded the golden bars, 
Night covered the earth with darkness; 
But the ether grew bright with stars. 





2 


On CHIDING A FRIEND.—When thou chidest 
thy wandering friend, says Feltham, do it se- 
cretly, in season and in love—-not in the ear of a 
popular assembly; for many times the presence 
of a multitude is the cause of a man making an 
unjust defence rather than fall in a just shame, A 
man had better be convinced in private than be 
made guilty by a proclamation. Open rebukes 
are for magistrates and courts of justice ; private 
are for friends, where all the witnesses of the 
offender’s blushes are blind, deaf and dumb, 
Even concealment of a fault argues some charity 
to the offender; and when we tell him in secret, it 
shows we he should amend before the 
world comes to know his amiss. 


wish 





THE PROFESSOR’S WIFE-HUNT. 
BY E. T. CORBETT, 

(The following packet of letters, ffom the learned and 
able Professor Owlish, to his confidential friend and brother- 
professor, Chilliman, wil! sufficiently explain themselves.) 

WooDLAND Housg, June 2oth. 

My Dear Chilliman :—You will be obliged to 
mend your unpunciual ways if you don’t want me 
to put you to shame. Here am I, scarce three 
days established in this really lovely place, where 
everything tempts one to indolence, writing my 
second letter to you, with many doubts, I must 
confess, whether you will bestir yourself to answer 
under a month. 

But I don’t intend to reproach you, old fellow, 
I know that your case admits of extenuation—I 
remember that I am already taking my holiday,’ 
while you are yet working hard for yours—above 
all, I need a confidant, and you don’t. To be 
candid, I am here with a purpose. I want to 
improve my too slight acquaintance with our 
charming friend, Mrs. Wilton ; and, in pursuance 
of that aim, I shall ask your counsel, perhaps 
your sympathy, very often. 

During our few interviews last spring I was 
impressed with her superiority to the women one 
meets every day. So young (she told me in con- 
fidence that she was just twenty-eight), yet so 
entirely absorbed in the cultivation of her mind— 
so devoted to science—so interested in those 
special departments to which I have given my- 
self—could I choose more wisely, my dear friend, 
if indeed I may choose at all, or could I finda 
more charming fellow-student ? 

I will write as soon as she arrives, and let you 
know how she receives me. I foresee a host of 
rivals already, for she is very naturally much 
admired ; but I trust she has not forgotten me. 

Yours always, 
PAUL OWLISH. 


Woop.Lanp House, June 25th. 

Congratulate me, my dear Chilliman! the fas- 
cinating Mrs..W. came four days ago, and thus 
far she has singled me out from the throng of her 
adorers with such flattering persistency that I am 
in ecstasies and the others in the dumps. 

We have had a delightful morning; I have 
been explaining to her my theory about the corre- 
lation of forces, and her enthusiasm was really 
inspiring. I think I talked to her for over two 
hours on this subject alone, and I could have 
talked for two more if the luncheon-bell had not 
interrupted us. You would hardly believe it, 
Chilliman, but she knows my last book by heart 
almost, she has read it so often. When I asked 
her if she would like to see the advance sheets 
of the one in press, she said that—but I am really 
too modest to telljeven you just what she did say, 
I think I shall propose at the first opportunity; so 
wish me success, old fellow. 
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* * * * * * * * 


June 26th. This letter was too late for yester- 
day’s mail, so I will add a postscript this morn- 
ing. 

I had a very confidential talk with Mrs. Wilton 
last night; she told me all about her foolish first 
marriage—that is to say, foolish because she mar- 
ried when she was too young to know her own 
heart. How lovely she looked, as we sat in the 
moonlight together !—her great dark eyes full of 
tears, her sweet voice tremulous with feeling! 
She was only sixteen when she married Mr. 
Wilton, Chilliman, and, to use her own words, 
« she felt for him a sisterly regard, which she has 
lately learned was far removed from Jove.” Do 
you suppose she meant that—that since we have 
known each other—certainly there was a world 
of meaning in her tone, which might inspire hope 
in even a diffident suitor’s heart. _ 

Yes! I wi// propose, perhaps this evening. 
Good-bye for the present, but be prepared to 
rejoice with me. She has a remarkably small 
Truly yours, 

PAUL OWLISH. 


foot and hand, 





WoopLanp Housk, June 27th. 

Upon my word, Chilliman, you are playing 
Mentor rather too rudely. Your letter, received 
just as I mailed mine yesterday, would have an- 
gered some men beyond measure, beyond concili- 
ation even; but I cannot forget our years of 
friendship, and so I try to reason with you. 

As to what you say about my “ gullibility,” and 
all the rest of your too flattering personal observa- 
tions and conclusions, I pass them in silence— 
your seniority, I suppose, makes it impossible for 
you to realize that I am not a school-boy to others, 
whatever I seem to you. When a man has seen 
his thirty-ninth birthday come and go, he is gen- 
erally considered to have reached years of discre- 
tion, I believe. 

But what I cannot forgive is your manner of 
speaking of Mrs. Wilton. You dare to call her 
“an old maneuverer,” “a sly widow ’”’—to speak 
of her loveliness as “ carefully made up’’—even 
to insinuate that her love of scientific pursuits is a 
sham! Really, Chilliman, you must have forgot- 
ten yourself to write thus to your friend, of the 
woman he loves. But one of your assertions is 
too absurd for notice; you ask me, “if I have 
heard the ingenuous widow speak of her grown- 
up daughter?” and you evidently expect the in- 
quiry will annihilate me. Let me tell you then, 
too zealous friend, that I Aave heard Mrs. Wilton 
speak of her “ /#¢#/e daughter,” and that she has 
in fact told me all about the child! I spoke to 
her last evening (after getting your letter) of her 
daughter, and I only wish you could have seen 
the artless way in which she looked up at me 
(she has a peculiarly child like way of raising her 
large eyes to your face, and then letting them fall 





gradually, until the long dark lashes seem to shade 
her cheek), and said, gently: “ Have I not told 
you of my dear little girl? The reason must be 
that when you are with me, I forget all I want to 
say in the pleasure of listening.” She has the 
most truthful manner; you /e/ that she is speak- 
ing frem her heart. 

However, she told me then that the little girl’s 
health is delicate, and she requires sea-air ; and as 
that disagrees with Mrs. Wilton, she is forced to 
leave the child with her grandparents much of 
the time. She feels the separation keenly, it is 
easy to see; for hers is one of those loving, de- 
pendent natures, to whom a lonely life is misery. 
You couldn’t be alone with her half an hour, 
Chilliman, without finding that out. She has such 
a clinging, appealing sweetness in every look and 
tone ; and, yet, this is the woman you slander! 
Is it any wonder I am angry? 

You don’t deserve to hear it, but she admires 
you very much; she told me so last night. She 
has formed such a just estimate of your character, 
too; she says you are “ faithful, truthful, obsti- 
nate with an amiable obstinacy, unconquerable 
in your prejudices, and too apt to mistake your 
scientific attainments for a knowledge of human 
nature.” Upon my word, old fellow, I couldn’t 
have described you more forcibly after our long 
intimacy! But she is certainly a wonderful 
woman ! 

+ . « * . . x * 

Midnight, June 29th. Your last letter came 
this morning. Iam glad that you have the grace 
to smooth over and try to soften much that you 
said in the other; and I confess that Iam moved 
by your urgent appeal to grant your request, al- 
though I feel that I am doing an injustice to Mrs. 
Wilton in thus yielding. But you need not fear; 
I will wait four weeks, since you lay so great a 
stress on my so doing. I cannot promise you 
that I will refrain from her society, however, or 
that I will not let my actions say what my lips 
postpone for the time. 

In fact, I make this concession in great part to 
show you that I am neither “ blinded,” “ infatu- 
ated by pretty tricks of manner,” or “ incapable 
of cool judgment,” as you so agreeably express it. 

I fancy that, by virtue of some fine sensibility 
to evil influence, she is conscious of your hostil- 
ity, for I can call it nothing less. To-night I 
missed her from the parlor, and after long search 
found her in the very darkest corner of the piazza, 
evidently a prey to melancholy thoughts. When 
I approached her chair she started, and for the 
first time begged me to leave her. Of course, I 
could not do that; so I lingered and tried to cheer 
her sadness, in which I was only partly successful. 
But when at last I persuaded her to take a few 
turns with me in the moonlight, and she laid her 
little white hand on my arm, and looked up at 
me with one of her trustful, grateful glances, I 
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swear to you, Chilliman, I nearly broke my word! 
I came near imploring her then and there to give 
me my answer. Was ever man such a slave to 
friendship before? But mind this, our compact 
is for four weeks, no more; and at the expiration 
of that time I speak! Don’t try to interfere 
further. 
Your friend, despite your prejudices, 
. PAUL OWLISH. 


WoopDLanp House, July roth. 

My Dear Chilliman :—Your fault-finding is 
amazing, as well as unjust. You object to my 
letters because “they contain only raptures and 
rhapsodies over Mrs. Wilton ;”’ and yet, when I 
remain silent rather than inflict such raptures and 
rhapsodies on you, straightway I get a scolding 
for my want of confidence! Is the inconsistency 
apparent ? 

One thing is certain, I am as deeply in love as 
I can be, and I count the days which must yet 
elapse before my absurd compact expires and 
leaves me free to tell my love. 

The fact is, Chilliman, you’re a heathen; you 
don’t believe in anything, and you dignify your 
incredulity by calling it sagacity. Mrs. Wilton 
was speaking of you to-day; she often speaks of 
you, and always so sweetly and gently, She cer- 
tainly has a very quick insight into character. 

She expresses herself so well, too, with such 
Then her smile is so won- 
derfully bright, and her whole face changes as 
she talks, until—{ 7he rest of this letter ts omitted, 
as being full of repetitions, which do not concern 
the story.) 


clearness and grace. 


WoopLanp Howse, July rsth. 

You are beginning to be rude again, Chilli- 
man; you suggest that Mrs. Wilton’s preference 
for me is closely connected with the amount of 
my yearly income. She is incapable of such cal- 
culations—as far above them as I should be; 
nevertheless, just for the pleasure of refuting your 
calumny, I asked her if she considered money 
essential to happiness. 

Well! I wish you could have seen her look 
when she answered—but you wouldn’t have been 
persuaded even then, I suppose, so I shall not 
tell you what the answer was. Suffice it that J 
know her to be one of the most unworldly souls 
that ever came to bless this earth. She is * * * 
( This letter, like the preceding, ts likely to prove 
tiresome to th: reader, and so ts given only in 


part.) 


WooDLAND Hous, July 2tst. 
My Dear Chilliman:—I1 am quite forlorn. 
Mrs. Wilton received a letter yesterday, whose 
contents were evidently very annoying. I brought 
it from the post-office myself, and I could not 
help seeing that she was much agitated while she 
read it. 





This morning, when I came down to break- 
fast, what was my dismay at finding that she had 
taken the earliest train to town! She had left a 
note for me, however, saying that she should 
return in three days at farthest, and adding that 
the disagreeable tidings in the letter related to 
her dear little girl, The grandparents had im- 
prudently permitted the child to form an unde- 
sirable acquaintance, and even to go on a journey 
without first obtaining her permission, “I go to 
repair the evil their weak indulgence has caused,” 
she wrote; “but let me tell you, dear, kind 
friend, that the consciousness of your interest and 
sympathy, and the remembrance of your careful 
tenderness, wili serve to cheer and brighten my 
otherwise sad journey—sad because of its loneli- 
ness,”’ 

I confess that I had an almost irresistible in- 
clination to follow and comfort her. Indeed, I 
would have done so, had she not (doubtless fore- 
seeing my impulse) left me a command not to 
attempt anything of the kind. So I await her 
return as patiently as I may, realizing in every 
hour of our separation how necessary she is to 
my happiness. 

If p. m.—The strangest thing happened this 
afternoon. The stage came up about five, bring- 
ing its usual freight, but among the new arrivals 
I was delighted to find Fred Stapleton and his 
clever little wife. Rushing forward to welcome 
them, I was confronted by the loveliest girl I 
think I ever saw, a perfectly bewildering vision 
of dimples, blushes, and fluffy flaxen hair; and, 
before I had time to think, I had been introduced, 
and was carrying a small traveling bag for Mrs. 
Stapleton, while I was admiring her companion. 
I didn’t catch her name, though; but, happening 
to see Fred registering their arrival later, I looked 
over his shoulder and read, “JA/iss Wilton.” 
What a coincidence! or is this youthful beauty 
related to the departed Wilton ? 

Yours sincerely, 
PAUL OWLISH. 


WooDLAND House, July 28th. 

My Dear Friend :—If, in some of my letters 
to you of late, I have seemed to doubt your 
friendship, or to be impatient of your suggestions, 
I am sure you have forgiven me already, without 
waiting even for me to acknowledge my mistakes. 
But I cannot so easily forgive myself, or explain 
to my own satisfaction the follies, the weaknesses, 
of which I have been guilty. 

I have not written to you since the evening of 
the Stapletons’ arrival—just one week ago. How 
much has occurred in that week! how many 
things I have learned and unlearned—and, alas! 
what a dunce I find myself! 

Amy Wilton is certainly the most beautiful 
girl I have ever seen, and as lovely in disposition 
as in feature. She is just eighteen, and you may 
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perhaps imagine my astonishment at finding that 
she was the “/ittle girl,’ of whom Mrs. Wilton 
spoke so tenderly! I made that discovery the 
next morning after her arrival, when she began 
to tell me how sorry she was at having missed 
her mother. 

« Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Stapleton, taking up 
the conversation, “I planned such a charming 
surprise for Mrs, Wilton. I coaxed Amy’s grand- 
mother to let her visit the mountains with us, and 
we hoped to drop upon her mother without one 
word of warning, and enjoy her astonishment. 
What could have taken her away in such haste, I 
wonder? But you say she told you she would 
only be absent three days, Mr. Owlish?” 

“Three days,” I echoed, feeling altogether 
incapable of more. 

She came back on the second day, however. 
It so happened that I was returning from a walk 
with the Stapletons and Amy when she arrived, 
and so we met face to face on the piazza steps, 
Evidently the journey had over-fatigued her, for 
she looked not only haggard, but old—positively 
old. Did I tell you that she was twenty-eight, 
Chilliman? Well I must have made a mistake of 
ten years then, for she is certainly thirty-eight. 

Amy forward and threw her arms 
around her mother’s neck, Mrs. Stapleton fol- 
lowed with cordial greetings ; but I—didn’t think 
the surprise was altogether a success, and so I 
excused myself as soon as possible. 

I don’t see why Mrs. Wilton should complain 
so touchingly of her lonely life—she could not 
have a lovelier companion nor a more affection- 
ate one than her daughter, Amy is so light- 
hearted too, and her gayety is positively infectious 
—you must laugh when this lovely little fairy 
wills it, even if the cause of her mirth be a mys- 
tery. She talks to me very often; or rather, she 
lets me talk, and then she laughs at me. I tell 
you, Chilliman, a man may be entitled to write 
Professor before his name, and half a dozen let- 
ters*after it, and yet be as awkward and heavy as 
a boor in conversation. We need a Professor of 
Small Talk, to fit us for society, I believe. Don’t 
laugh at me; but I wish sometimes I had learned 
to dance, it gives one so much confidence and ease. 

I have not had a chance to talk to Mrs. Wilton 
since her return. The Stapletons take a long 
walk every morning, to please Amy, who is an 
indefatigable pedestrian, and as Fred always ex- 
pects me to accompany them, of course I don’t 
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like to refuse. 

So, as Mrs. Wilton never walks, and as she is 
generally invisible during the afternoon, why, 
you see, I am unable to resume our readings and 
talks. Besides, I find that the true philosophy of 


rest involves change ; when a man has wearied 
himself with scientific research he needs light, 
airy talk, widely dissimilar subjects, for his recre- 
Amy is so refreshingly ignorant of sci- 


ation, 





ence, she says sometimes when we are starting for 
a walk: 

“ Now promise you won’t be clever, or learned, 
or anything but amusing.” 

I asked her yesterday if I was always amusing, 
and she answered, laughing merrily : 

“ Of course; you’re the most amusing man I 
ever saw, you have such old, odd ways.” 

I ask you asa friend, Chilliman, and I beg 
you will be quite candid with me—have you 
ever thought my ways were so old, or so odd? 

Amy is certainly a candid, truthful girl, incapa- 
ble of deceit or evasion. I should think that her 
daughier’s simplicity would show Mrs, Wilton 
the folly of— but she is Amy’s mother, and, 
therefore, entitled to my toleration. 

You ask about my movements. I shall stay 
here as long as the Stapletons do, I suppose. 
Fred is such a capital fellow, and I always liked 
his wife, you know. It seems that old Wilton has 
educated Amy, and supports her entirely, on con- 
dition that she shall reside with him. Mrs, Wil- 
ton is almost a stranger to her own child. 

This is a long letter, you will say; but after all 
it does not convey half my thoughts, 

Yours warmly as ever, PAUL OWLISH. 

P. S.—Could you do me a favor, Chilliman ? 
Step into my tailor’s as soon as you get this, and 
ask him to send up a couple of new suits to me, 
Tell him I want something fashionable, not so 
much the old-fogy style as my last clothes, A 
man cannot afford to make a scarecrow of him- 
self, you know. 





Woop.Lanp House, August 2oth. 

My Dear Chilliman :— 1 dare say you think 
I’ve forgotten how to write ; but I don’t care. I 
have been, and am now, a great deal too happy 
to be disturbed by my small sins of omission. 
Besides, my dear fellow, you’ve been in love; 
you proposed, and were accepted— you know 
what it is to be engaged, and you can excuse any 
amount of forgetfulness on my part. 

Amy is the dearest, sweetest, loveliest girl in 
the world, and I wonder every day and hour at 
my good fortune in winning her. We leave here 
to-morrow; the Stapletons to return to town, 
Amy and Mrs. Wilton to go to the old people, 
whither I am to escort them. Mrs. Wilton will 
certainly make a charming mother-in-law. 

She has been obliged to relinquish her scien- 
tific studies ; she finds that her eyes are affected 
by so much reading. Pity, isn’t it ? 

I shall see you in a few days more, and will 
tell you all about my darling Amy. Dear girl! 
I don’t know how I shall bear the separation 
from her. But I shall persuade her grandfather 
to consent to our marriage early in December, 

I think there never was a luckier or a happier 
man than your friend, 

PAUL OWLISH, 
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*BONNYBROOK. 





BY ESTELLE THOMSON. 


Thy ripples run through shade and shine, 
Through winding banks of meadows green, 
Through nooks where leafy shadows screen, 

’Neath elm and vine, O Bonnybrook ; 

Thy clear, cool waters silent flow 
"Round many curves where grasses hide, 
Where wild flowers nestle at thy side 

In beauty’s glow, O Bonnybrook! 


A glint of sunshine flecks thy breast 
Through all these golden summer hours ; 
Thy: breezes bear the scent of flowers 

Our feet have pressed, O Bonnybrook; 

Of prairie flowers of many a hue— 
The wild blush-rose of pinky white, 

The shoe-string’s head uplifted bright, 

And flax-flower blue, O Bonnybrook! 


Fair baby-faces on the green, 
Frail shooting-stars on upright stem, 
The milk-weed on the river’s hem, 
Now may be seen, O Bonnybrook ; 
Blue spider-lilies rare and sweet, 
The golden buttercup's bright glow, 
The white and green of mountain-snow, 
Thy waters greet, O Bonnybrook! 


And fair beyond thy water's rim 
The rolling green of prairies lies, 
Stretching away beneath the skies 

In distance dim, O Bonnybrook; 

Their broad expanse in verdure dressed, 
Their green grain billows tossing free 
As foam-caps toss upon the sea 

In many a crest, O Bonnybrook ! 


Thou may’st remember yet the day 
Of antelope and buffalo ; 
The Indian camp-fire’s ruddy glow 
Along thy way, O Bonnybrook ! 
But now bright homestead fire-lights gleam ; 
The sturdy settler’s willing hand 
Has tilled these wilds of prairie land, 
And bridged thy stream, O Bonnybrook ! 


The years will come, the years will go, 
The prairie flowers bioom and fade, 
The green grain billows low be laid, 
But thou wilt flow, O Bonnybrook; 
The giant elms above thy tide 
The hand of Time cannot withstand, 
But thou wilt live on in the land 
When all have died, O Bonnybrook ! 
—FPrairie Cottage, Sutton, Nebraska, 





*A portion of the river flowing under the elms, winding 
in and out through the “ draws’’ with many a curve. 





AN IMPORTANT LEssON.—Though years bring 
with them wisdom, yet there is one lesson the 
aged seldom learn—namely, the management 
of youthful feelings, Age is all head, youth 
all heart ; age reasons, youth is under the domin- 
ion of hope, 





MISS TABITHA. 


BY THOMAS S. COLLIER, 

It was an old house. The roof ran Jow down 
among the branches of the heavily-laden apple 
trees that stood back of it, and the front windows 
were not so high as the dahlias, whose flowers of 
white, crimson, yellow and garnet nodded beside 
them. 

But it was a cheerful place, rich in a suggest- 
iveness of quiet and comfort; and the sunshine 
that gathered about it had that pleasant tempera- 
ment born from the knowledge of an infinite 
wealth. The rude fence that guarded the beds 
of pansies, verbenas and asters, was white and 
in thorough repair; and the barn, whose great 
doors stood open to the breeze, had a plump and 
well-to-do result of heavy 
sheaves of grain and masses of fragrant hay 


appearance — the 


stored in its capacious lofts, 

Everything the quaint and ancient 
building had a contented and happy look, from 
the hens that went cackling down the lane to 
the gray cat that was sleeping in the sun on a 
mat that lay before the 
portal. 

As I stood leaning against the stone wall that 
skirted the road on the side opposite to the 
house, wondering who the inhabitants of this 


about 


honeysuckle-shaded 


old-time mansion were, and how they passed 
their time in the quiet that lay like a benediction 
on upland and meadow, the door facing me was 
opened, and a woman came out and began an 
inspection of the flower beds. 

There was something about her form that was 
strangely attractive, and I longed to see the face 
that was hidden in 
sun-bonnet, whose antiquated 


the shadew of an ancient 
form contrasted 
strangely with the petite and graceful figure that 
moved from pansies to verbenas, gathering the 
choicest blossoms. 

But I was not given the pleasure, for having 
finished her bouquet, she passed around the 
westward end of the house, and was lost to sight; 
and lighting a fresh cigar, I strolled leisurely 
down the road toward the valley, where, nestling 
among its orchards and cornfields, the village of 
Seneca basked in the rich autumn glory. 

“Who resides in the old house up on the hill 
yonder ?” I asked the landlord of the tavern at 
which I was stopping, the only one in Seneca. 

“Do you mean the one where there are so 
many flowers ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Oh! that’s Miss Tabitha’s home, and she 
and her brother live there.” 

“ Miss Tabitha.” 

The name fell across my pleasant dream like 
a cloud-shadow falls across a meadow glorying in 
the gold of buttercups and the purple of clover 
blooms lit by warm sunshine. 
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Miss Tabitha meant an ancient maiden lady, to 
whom the antiquated sun-bonnet was a fitting 
adjunct; and yet there was the lithe form, the 
graceful movement, the tasteful dress of bright 
cambric. 

The two seemed antagonistic, and yet there 
was no use in battling with the romance-killing 
appellation of Miss Tabitha; and so I settled 
down to a lazy contemplation of the murmuring 
little river that wound shining through the valley, 
and sang along the road that ran through the 
village, 

Great drooping elms and willows leaned across 
it, and in places where it widened out, the broad 
leaves of water-lilies swayed in the ripples, with 
here and there a late bloom nodding its snowy 
star among them. 

The quiet beauty of Seneca had lured me 
from my listless idling at the club where I gener- 
ally passed half the year, and kept me in purer 
air and a happier if not a more useful life. 

The possessor of more than ordinary talents, 
according to the judgment of friends—the favor- 
ite of my college companions, who had predicted 
great things of me, which were yet to be accom- 
plished—lI had reached my thirtieth year without 
doing anything at all, save to spend the income 
of a fortune just large enough to made work un- 
necessary; and I was known as one to whom 
wany things were possible, none of which could 
be claimed as mine. 

As I sat on the wide veranda that fronted the 
broad road forming the principal street of the vil- 
lage, watching the butterflies flutter across the 
meadows, whose level sweeps ran away beyond 
the river, ending at last in gently-sloping hills, I 
saw atrim little figure come out of one of the 
lanes that formed the side thoroughfares of 
Seneca, and walk briskly down the foot-path 
that skirted the river. 

The veranda had grown to be a favorite place 
of mine. From it I could see the heavy farm- 
wagons lumbering down the road, or watch the 
clouds float dreamily over the hills out of sight. 

Beside, it was always cool, and the fragrance 
of the meadows lingered about it, making it a 
very pleasant place. 

Then, too, it gave me a view of all the passers- 
by; and among these were the belles of Seneca, 
whose fresh faces and joyous freedom had been a 
curious study for me, to whom the stately quiet 
of the queens of fashion had become a rebel- 
liously-endured bore. 

But the soft gray walking-dress set off by 
bright bows were new to me, and I watched its 
wearer with a lively interest. There was a har- 
mony in her movement, a music of motion, that 
was indeed charming and I knew that the face 
framed by the neat and becoming bonnet was 
beautiful and womanly, long before its nearness 
proved my judgment correct. 





She walked slowly, her glance turned away 
toward the meadows and hills, and her eyes were 
brilliant with glad light. 

There was something about her that was inex- 
pressibly delightful to me: a perfectness of form, 
a harmony, that made her not only a charming 
picture, but an embodiment of that which a man 
most prizes—pure and fresh womanhood, And 
as she drew nearer, my admiration grew more in- 
tense and selfish; for when a man makes a dis- 
covery of this kind he becomes a miser, and de- 
sires to be its sole possessor. 

It was indeed a treasury of the world’s best 
riches that passed by me, going slowly down the 
river path. There was health, and beauty, and 
gladness, from the soft, rich brown hair, to the 
dainty feet; there was strength in the little 
mouth, there was firmness in the small white 
hands, there was love and kindness in the deep 
gray eyes and rippling smile; and in all was that 
divineness given earth—a true woman. 

At first I thought I would follow her; but see- 
ing Jack Loring, the one exquisite among the 
young men of Seneca, meet her and bow, I con- 
cluded not to. Jack would tell me who she was, 
for I was Jack’s guide in the matter of dress, and 
his adviser in certain other matters that he called 
desperate affairs of the heart. He sauntered 
slowly down the river path, and seeing me seated 
on the veranda, crossed over and came up to my 
lounging-place. ‘ 

“Who was that lady you met, Jack?” I asked 
as soon as I could make the question seem simply 
a matter of curiosity. 

“ Which ; the one dressed in gray ?” 

“Ves.” 

“Why, that is Miss Warrington. Belongs to 
the old times. Boasts of her Puritan ancestors ; 
and is smart.” 

* What do you mean by that?” 

“ Well, that she writes and can talk about books 
and politics, and art; and knows the names of 
thfhgs—why she can tell you the name of every 
tree, bush, weed, stone and flower, that you 
would meet walking from Seneca to the top of 
Mount Tom.” 

“Then she is prim and precise ?” 

“ Not a bit of it; she is just jolly. The best 
company. you ever saw. Full of talk, and as 
good-humored and bright as a sunlit June day.” 

I had never heard Jack speak so poetically be- 
fore, and a tinge of jealousy pervaded my voice 
as I said: 

“ Why, you are eloquent regarding this young 
woman. Is she, too, one of your sweethearts ?” 

** No; She is much too good for such an idler 
as 1; but she is my friend, and I like her.’’ 

Too good for suck an idler as he. That being 
the case, what chance had I in the field? 

“Why do you say that? Has she told you 
so?” 
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“No, she has not; but, hang it, man, a woman 
need not tell a fellow in so many words what she 
thinks of his manner of life. Now Miss War- 
rington acts this, she don’t preach it; and I tell 
you what it is, when she acts, it is stronger than 
language.” 

I had never seen Jack so earnest before, and 
this aroused my interest to a keener curiosity 
than the grace of this new charm of Seneca had 
before given me. 

“* The lady seems to be the one notoriety of 
Seneca, Is she exclusive ?—or can such a useless 
person as I gain access to her society ?” 

“Of course you can; she is a frequent caller 
at our house, for she and Dora are fast friends. 
I think Dora said she would be there this after- 
noon; so if you come to tea, you will meet her.” 

Dora was Jack’s sister, and she always wel- 
comed me; so that I was sure that I should meet 
the lady who had so aroused my interest, if I 
would make the exertion of dressing for an after- 
noon call, Was the reward worth the trouble ? 
It may seem strange, but I really debated this 
question ; for when one has reached that point in 
life when it takes some startling experience to 
arouse him to energy, even such a small thing as 
dressing for an afternoon call possesses fatigue 
sufficient to render this an exertion. 

The bright and fresh vision of womanhood that 
had passed me was a delight, as all such visions 
are. Did it hold enshrined that greater treasure, 
in whose beauty life grows glad and glorious? 
That, of course, was a thing for the future to de- 
cide; and though the thought did not enter into 
my debate, I grew sufficiently curious to bring 
about the needed activity. 

This result was reached during the period Jack 
and I took to consume a couple of Havanas, and 
when he said he must go home to dinner, a feast 
that the natives of Seneca indulged in at the 
highly unfashionable hour of twelve—a barbarism 
I could never forgive them—I told him to say to 
Miss Loring that I would, with her permission, 
consider myself invited to tea. 

It was near four o’clock when I found myself 
in the river path, going slowly along the same 
shaded route that my inspiration had followed. 

The sun was shining among a shifting mass of 
white clouds, and these sent dark shadows drift- 
ing across the meadows and over the sloping hills, 
while between were broad columns of light, that 
lay warm and golden on the still, green fields. 

Birds were twittering in the elms and willows 
that overhung the path, and swallows went swiftly 
down the river course, while wrens chattered 
from the shady recesses of lilac-bushes in the 
grounds about the dweilings that faced the stream. 

The walk was not a long one, and soon I was 
standing at the door, meeting the welcome of 
Miss Dora Loring, a bright, witty, and independ- 
ent young woman, whose great pride was the 





neat housekeeping that made the hospitable 
home of her brother and self a place much sought 
and enviously admired by older women, who did 
not possess her vim and executive ability. 

The truth was, Miss Dora ruled the family, 
which consisted of Jack and herself—their parents 
being dead—and was very proud of her leader- 
ship. Jack was of too easy a nature to rebel 
against her sway. 

“ Jack told me you were coming, and I am so 
glad, for Miss Warrington is with us, and she is 
one of our celebrities.” 

“TI hope you do not expect me to shine with 
the brilliancy your friend possesses, for of course 
she must be both wise and beautiful if she is 
celebrated.” 

“ We think she is sensible and pretty, and you 
must be the judge of how she meets these require- 
ments. Do not let your city standard be too hard 
on our country glories,’ she said, leading the 
way to the sitting-room, where Miss Dora usually 
held her salons. “It is more homelike here,” 
she said, “and we are free from the stiffness of a 
party room. Miss Warrington, this is our friend 
Mr. Wardour, of New York,” and I found my- 
self facing as beautiful, and, to all appearances, as 
well-bred a lady as Murray Hill could show, 

Conversation was brisk where Miss Dora ruled, 
and I found that she had a most trenchant ally 
in Miss Warringion, who soon probed my knowl- 
edge of the vicinity to the core, and found it 
sadly superficial. 

““Why, you have not seen any of our sights! 
Surely you cannot be possessed of a mania ?” 

“Yes, I have one; I acknowledge to a most 
absurd passion for old china.” 

“ And have you not investigated the old home- 
steads among the hills? They must be rich in 
such treasures.” 

“I did intend calling at one some day.” 

“ Ah! where is it ?” 

“On the road leading north—the old, low- 
roofed house that has such a store of flowers 
about it, and is so neat and contented looking, 
I know the old people living there must be 
happy, and, from the appearance of the house, [ 
know that it has a treasury of relics,” 

“ Why do you think its inhabitants old ?” 

“Well, principally because almost, if not quite 
all, such old houses are the chosen resorts of the 
old; and then I learned that the lady who lived 
there was named Miss Tabitha. No one is called 
Miss Tabitha unless she has grown to be a 
maiden aunt to the surrounding population, you 
know.” 

“Qh!” 

There was an intonation in this monosyllable 
that I did not exactly understand; but Miss War- 
rington went on immediately, giving a descrip- 
tion of some localities in which she thought I 
might find some old china, 
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The old house was not referred to again, but 
gradually our talk drifted into other channels, 
and I found that I was often put on my metal to 
keep pace with Miss Warrington, who showed a 
ready acquaintance with the leading topics of the 
day. 

Gradually I found this stimulating me to an 
unwonted extent. My apathy was vanquished, 
and I made the best use of a great though desul- 
tory perusal of books and magazines. I felt my 
thought quickened, and my blood began to tingle 
with excitement. 

The bright young face before me grew su- 
premely beautiful, and the grace of Miss War- 
rington’s gestures, the music of her voice, and 
the brilliancy of her talk entranced me. It was 
a new revelation of womanhood, for her enthusi- 
asm in any subject broached was soon apparent. 

I wish I could give the many witty things she 
said during that two hours conversation, even 
though some of them were keen weapons with 
which she punctured the bubbles of my self- 
esteem, or cudgels with which she sorely belab- 
ored my idleness. 

Two things became evident to me, however, 
one being this, that Miss Warrington’s love would 
not be given to a useless man; the other, a dim 
divination that her life was linked to mine for 
good or evil, no matter where I went or what I 
did. 

The evening was but a repetition of the after- 
noon; Miss Warrington, if anything, was more 
brilliant, more sensible, more womanly than 
before, and when she said, “I believe in the 
nobility of labor, in the usefulness of all God’s 
creations. No man or woman is born to idle- 
ness, Let their position be what it may, let their 
means to abstain from it be ever so ample, there 
is still some work assigned (hem, some talent 
they have no right to bury in oblivion, for every 
talent given humanity has a duty assigned it, 
whose non-performance causes sorrow, or want, 
or pain, somewhere,” I knew that she would 
never love an idle and useless man. 

Was it strange that after listening to this, I 
should resolve to do something ? 

But what? That was the load that lay heavy 

on my mind, and filled my sleep with startling 
dreams, all through the restless night that fol- 
lowed. 
Jack had told me that Miss Warrington was to 
stay a week with them, and the next morning 
saw me walking in the direction of the Loring 
homestead. It was early for me, the village clock 
having but just struck eight, yet.ere I reached the 
house, I saw Miss Warrington and Dora issue 
from the gate opening on the road, and turn down 
the river path. I hastened on, and soon overtook 
them, 

“ May I have the pleasure of accompanying you, 
ladies?” I asked, 





“ Certainly, if it will not be too tiresome,” said 
Dora Loring, laughingly. 

“ Weare out after ferns and grasses, and shall 
lead you in rough paths,’’ was Miss Warrington’s 
remark, 

There was an irony in both that made me de- 
termined in the matter. Go I would, even if my 
glossy linen was sadly soiled by the exertion. 

“I think I can stand the rough roads. Time 
was when I thought but little of a ten mile dash 
across meadows and hills.” 

Miss Warrington gaised her eyebrows, and Dora 
smiled incredulously. 

“ When, may I ask?” said Miss Warrington. 

“ When I first entered college, I belonged to 
the crew that won the race my Freshman year.” 

“ Tell us of it,” said my fair questioner, and as 
we walked on, I gave them an account of that 
great event in my college life, for I pulled stroke 
in the race, and for a day at least had been a hero, 

There was a brisk northwest wind blowing. 
The soft October sky of yesterday was gone, and 
a gray hardness had taken the place of the mel- 
low lights that had illumined it. The road we 
were following led up the slope of. a long hill, 
and when we had reached about half way to the 
summit of this, my companions turned into a path 
that led away through the wood that ran dense 
and heavy toward the south. 

A light frost had turned the leaves of the trees, 
and the rich crimson of the maples, the warm yel- 
low of the ash, and the amethyst of the sturdy 
oaks were blended with the more sober brown of 
other trees, making a rich carnival of color, while 
the heavy foliage that bent down and guarded 
the lithe ferns, had kept their green as fresh and 
dainty as it was in June. 

After rambling awhile through the dim paths, 
we came to a wild and precipitous valley, through 
which a brook went splashing over stones and 
fallen trees. Here we found the most exquisite 
ferns, and the ladies were loud in their expres- 
sions of delight, while I advanced several degrees 
in their estimation by my climbing several diffi- 
cult crags to get the bright fronds waving from 
high crevices. 

Suddenly I heard a cry of alarm, and saw 
Miss Warrington’s dress disappear below some 
low shrubbery. Running to the spot, I was hor- 
tified to see her hanging in a clump of bushes 
that grew on a narrow ledge jutting out s6me 
fitteen feet beneath where I was standing, while 
below this the descent ran sheer down for more 
than forty feet, the cliff rising from the bed of the 
brook that I have spoken of, 

I saw that she was senseless, and therefore 
hurt, and my heart grew cold as the thought that 
some throb of pain might cause her to move, and 
be precipitated down among the rough fragments 
of rock, that storms had torn from the cliff and 
piled in masses at its base. 
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To reach her, and by my strength prevent this 
was my object, but how? Her lodging among 
the bushes on the ledge was a miraculous thing, 
for several rough knobs protruded from the face 
of the cliff, and it was her striking one of these 
that had doubtless caused her to faint. A few 
shrubs grew on these, but their foothold was 
slight, and I did not dare trust myself to them. 
But I must act, and quickly, and looking around, 
saw that near me a young elm sapling bent over 
the cliff. 

Throwing off my coat and boots, I grasped this 
and carefully lowered myself over the edge of the 
precipice. The supple tree bent down with my 
weight, and as I went farther toward its top, grew 
more pliant; still it would but just admit of my 
reaching the ledge, and if I let go, I would not 
be able to return to the plateau above me again. 

What should Ido? Miss Dora stood watching 
me, silent but full of horror. I had told her to 
remain quiet, as any noise might be fatal to her 
friend. Glancing at her, I saw that she wore a 
heavy plaid shawl. Here was my salvation. 

“ Please throw me your shawl,”’ I said; and she 
did so ; and knotting one end of this to the sapling, 
I made the other fast to a point of the ledge. 
This done, I worked carefully along to where 
Miss Warrington lay, and, as best I could, made 
a rapid examination of her injuries. 

I saw that these would keep her insensible for 
some time, but as her heart had a strong move- 
ment, was convinced that nothing dangerous had 
occurred, 

To get her on safe ground was the object, and 
my course was soon She wore a 
shawl similar to that of Miss Dora; and care- 
fully removing this, which I found had caught in 
the bushes, and thus kept her from being hurled 
to her death on the rocks below, I made it fast 
around her body under the arms; I then took the 
ends, and knotting these, put my head through 
the loop thus formed. This enabled me to bear 
her slowly along the ledge to where my sapling 
was bent down, and left my arms and hands free 
for work, The great fear that now possessed me 
was concerning the ability of the roots of the 
slight tree to support the additional weight, but I 
felt that my only course was to try their strength. 

Gradually letting my weight with the added 
amount of Miss Warrington’s bear on the tree, I 
found that it held firm, and then made my way 
slowly upward. The struggle was a hard one, 
for my long years of idleness had softened muscles 
once firm and hard; but at last I was able to see 
the turf running off from the crest of the ledge, 
and have the aid of Miss Dora’s assistance; and in 
a few minutes Miss Warrington was lying on the 
ground in a secure place, her head held by her 
friend, while I hurried to a spring near at hand, 
and from it brought some water, using my hat for 
this purpose. 


decided on, 





A plentiful application of this soon caused the 
closed eyes to open, and after looking wonder- 
ingly about for a moment, consciousness returned, 
and with a slight shudder, Miss Warrington said: 

“Was it a horrid dream?’ I thought I was 
falling down a steep cliff and was at last flung 
against some sharp rocks.” 

* You did fall, but were caught 
bushes on a ledge, and are safe mow. 
feel any pain?” said Miss Dora. 

“No.” 

“Then we had best try to get home. 
Wardour will carry our ferns.” 

But when Miss Warrington tried to stand, she 
found that her ankle was sprained, and a slight 
cry told us that she was more seriously hurt than 
she supposed. 

“T fear I cannot walk,” she said, “my ankle 
seems to hurt.” 

“TI will carry you,’’ I said, and having 
recovered Miss Dora’s shawl, with this and Miss 
Warrington’s I made a chair similar to the slings 
that I had seen Smyrna porters use; and when 
she was seated in this, I carried her to a narrow 
wagon-road that ran down the mountain side. 
Here I left her in the care of Miss Dora, and 
hastening to a farm-house about half a mile away, 
procured a wagon in which to take. her to Seneca, 

I was quite a hero for a time, and spent my 
afternoons and evenings at the Loring mansion, 
where Miss Warrington was staying, a most in- 
teresting but a trenchant-tongued invalid. 

How my future came to be the subject of con- 
versation, I have forgotten; but it did become so 
one afternoon, and when Miss Warrington asked 
me what I intended to do, I for the first time was 
ashamed, most thoroughly ashamed, of my idle- 


by some 
Do you 


Mr. 


ness, 

It was with a hesitating manner that I an- 
swered, “I have not thought anything about it.” 

The large gray eyes opened widely, and there 
was a pained tone in her voice, as she said, “ You 
surely do not mean to be one of those who die 
and leave no sign? Why,a man who has your 
talents could be of so much use.” 

* | have never thought of that,” I answered. 

« But is it not time you did think of it?” 
‘Yes, if I ever mean to do anything.” 

“And you will not let your life be a blank? 
should be ashamed to do so, even with my nar- 
rower world to work in.” 

There was an exasperating and yet a helpful 
intonation in these words, and 1 felt my blood 
burn and my face redden. 

‘It is not easy for one who has grown so lazy as 
I have, to shake off the old life and take on the 
new,” I said. 

“ Surely the reward is worth the troubie ?” 

“I don’t know. After one has toiled and 
struggled and been defeated, and wins victory 
only when the grave lies open before him, the 
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barrenness of his triumph does not seem adequate 
for all the sunny days he has missed enjoying.” 

*« But need he miss these ?. Why not enjoy the 
sunny days, and struggle on and up at the same 
time? The two can be made to help each other. 
But even if the times of pleasure—of pleasure 
alone, I mean—be few, the triumph, no matter 
how short or barren, is better, far better than utter 
blankness.” 

Miss Warrington’s voice had grown strangely 
impassioned and musical, and I thought as I list- 
ened, how much such a voice could cheer and 
help a man if it were his, when the closing sen- 
tence of her short sermon came clear and ringing, 
and cut me like a sword. 

“I cannot see how any woman can love or 
honor an idle man; and it would be a blight on 
my life were I married to one.” 

I had not asked for Miss Warrington’s love; in 
fact, I had not given her love a thought, nor had 
a thought that she was dearer to me than any 
other pleasant woman I met, entered my mind, 
but this remark seemed to challenge my better 
nature to some struggle, though what it might 
be, I did not surely know. 

I did not reply to her remark, but let the cur- 
rent of our talk drift away from it—and we 
chatted of new books, and the events then promi- 
nent, but while we talked, a determination to break 
away from my present aimless life took posses- 
sion of me, and my plan was as quickly formed. 

The morning’s mail had brought me a letter 
from an old college chum, whose leaning to jour- 
nalism and literature had been cultivated, and 
the years that were idle years to me, had placed 
him at the head of a popular literary journal, 

“Now is your time, old fellow,” he wrote, 
“for the thing you made your strong point in 
college is attracting great attention. Come to me 
as soon as possible, There is a desk ready for 
you, and show the world that our estimation of 
your powers was not wrong.” 

The chance was ready, why should I not im- 
prove it? With a rapidity new to me, I formed 
my decision. I would go, and by hard and 
earnest work, seek to be worthy of Miss War- 
rington’s regard. I said nothing at the time, but 
after a short talk on other things had ensued, 
said good afternoon, and went to the hotel, 
packed my trunk, and surprised the landlord by 
paying my bill, and saying good-bye. 

I had my trunk sent to the depot, and then re- 
turned to the Lorings. The New York train did 
not reach the station until one in the morning, 
and I could pass a few hours with, my friends, 
and by a brisk walk reach the station, which was 
ten miles away. 

I said nothing of my departure until it was 
nearly time for me to go, and was pleased to note 
that Miss Warrington’s eyes brightened with a 
pleased light, when I told the cause of my guing. 





“ But you have not called on Miss Tabitha,” 
said Miss Dora. 

We had planned a visit to the homestead ; 
but Miss Warrington’s mishap had deferred it, 
and my search for old china had given way now 
to a stronger desire. 

“That excursion will be one of the pleasures I 
shall hold in anticipation, until I come back next 
spring,” I said; and then, the time of my depar- 
ture having come, I said good-bye, and set out fon 
the station; a warm clasp of Miss Warrington’s 
hand making my blood flow swift and high. 

There is but one way to conquer success, and 
that is by persistent endeavor, and having set out 
to accomplish something, I was too proud to turn 
back, No, if success were possible, I would 
win it, and so I toiled over my articles, and ac- 
cepted my friend Porter's criticisms with a 
patience that surprised him. Still it was months 
before I produced work that I cared to send to 
Miss Warrington, though Porter said I was doing 
finely, and my pieces were quite widely copied. 

Once engaged in the struggle, its fascinations 
grew on me, and I became a hard student as well 
as an ambitious author. Men praised me, but 
my sweetest triumph was a short note of com- 
mendation from Miss Warrington. This came 
in May, and brought with it a longing to see 
Seneca, and—Miss Warrington. 

She had been much in my mind, though I had 
not yet thought I loved her, but as time ad- 
mitted, I determined to satisfy my desire to see 
her face. 

I arrived in Seneca in the morning, and made 
my first call at the Lorings, meeting Miss Dora 
only, as Jack was away. 

In reply to my inquiry, she told me that Miss 
Warrington was well, and she was expecting a 
call from her during the afternoon. 

To pass the time intervening, I strolled out 
along the road toward the old house I had been 
told was Miss Tabitha’s home. There was a 
greater wealth of flowers about it; and, going 
beyond it, I found a middle-aged man standing 
by the entrance to a lane leading to the barn. 

I opened a conversation with him by compli- 
menting his neat home, and we were soon chat- 
ting on all sorts of subjects, which finally led to 
that of old china. 

“« My sister, Miss Tabitha, has some very rare 
pieces; would you like to see them ?” he said. 

I expressed my desire to, and we walked up 
the lane, and into the house by the back entrance. 
Miss Tabitha was not to be found. 

“She must be in her flower garden, and as she 
does not let any one touch her treasures unless 
she is by, we must seek her.” 

We passed ovt by the front entrance, and saw 
a woman seated with her face from us. Our 
steps were deadened by the new grass, and so we 
were close to her when the man spoke, 
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“ This is my sister, Miss Tabitha Warrington. 
Tabitha, here is a gentleman who desires to see 
your old china.” 

The woman arose and threw back the sun- 
bonnet that shrouded her face; I had recognized 
the figure as that of my cheerful old maid, but I 
started and colored when from beneath the bon- 
net the bright and beautiful face of Miss War- 
rington looked up at me. 

“ Mr. Wardour, I am very glad to see you,” 
and she held out her hand, while a smile, in 
which shone the light of merry reminiscences, lit 
her eyes and made them strangely luminous. 

“Tam more than glad to make Miss Tabitha’s 
acquaintance,” I answered, “ and equally pleased 
to see Miss Warrington,” 

And I was more than glad to meet the woman 
standing by me, for with her presence the knowl- 
edge that she was the world’s dearest treasure for 
me, flooded my soul in a strong and masterful 
tide, 

How proud I was to think I could ask her 
love, not as an idler among men, but as an 
earnest and theughtful worker, not a great one, 
nor ever to be such, may be; but a useful, honest 
man, on whom she could depend, should dark 
and stormy days surge round us with their wind 
and rain. 

Did I win my lady? I was not one to pro- 
crastinate when a purpose once grew in my mind, 
and ere the setting sun sent its clear amber light 
across the meadows of Seneca, Miss Tabitha had 
shown me her old china, and I ‘knew that at no 
distant date it would be added to my collection, 
and that the purchase money that had won this, 
and a true and noble wife, the best gift of God, 
was wakened manhood. 

If my life has been and will continue to be 
useful, it is all owing to a woman whose love and 
presence are strength and gladness to me, and 
whom I delight to call Miss Tabitha. 





CIvVILITY AND CEREMONY.—Nothing is more 
honorable and pleasant than civility, and nothing 
more ridiculous and burdensome than ceremony. 
Civility teaches us to behave with proportionate 
respect to every ore, according as their rank 
requires and their merit demands. In other 
words, civility is the science of men of the world. 
A person of good address, who conducts herself 
with due circumspection, conciliates the love and 
esteem of society, because every one finds herself 
at ease in her company; but a ceremonious 
woman is the plague of her acquaintance. Such 
a one requires too much attention to be a pleasant 
associate; is too seldom satisfied with what is 
paid her, and every moment feels her pride hurt 
by the want of some frivolous etiquette. You 
cannot be too formal to her, nor ¢éan she dispense 
with her formalities to others. 





TO A BRIDE. 





BY MRS. MARY E, NEALY. 


O, peal, softest music, your notes overhead; 

And, pure, fragrant blossoms, your sweet perfume 
shed, 

For the snowy-robed bride who this evening lays 
down 

The sweet gem of girlhood, her youth's fairest crown, 


Who leaveth the home of her childhood, to go 
To the land of the stranger; in weal or in woe 
To give him devotion, and honor, and love, 

Till death calls her home to the heaven above. 


O, what on this earth is like woman's fair trust ? 

Though so often she builds upon crumbling dust! 

O, where among angels is aught more divine 

Than the love that now glows in her bosom’s fair 
shrine ? 


She loves, and no shadow can sully her sun 

She loves, and old ties break away, one by one; 

All the songs and the blossoms of youth she lays 
down 

For the joy and the rapture of wifehood’s sweet 
crown, 


Where he goes she will zo; where he rests she will 
rest, 

And her paradise here will be found on his breast. 

And when sorrow shall come, as it cometh to all, 

In the strength of er weakness Ais soul cannot fall. 


Then go, fairest bride, with your youth and your 
charms, 

And find your heart's rest in a loving one’s arms, 

"Tis a wise law of nature—then shrink not to-day 

To leave your old home for a home far away. 


And the blessing of many will follow your life; 
The friends of the girl will forget not the wife, 
But will pray that the angels of love and of health 
May hover above you, in ‘“‘ poortith”’ or wealth ! 
* * * * * * 
O father and mother! whose song-bird is flown— 
Whose fair dove has flitted,and left you alone— 
Be comforted, she has but flown from your breast 
To build in the spring-time of life a new nest. 


The change of the seasons, the changes of life, 
Roll on, like the waves of the sea, in their strife. 
The blossoms are gathered, the children are wed, 
And the God of our Fathers still reigns overhead ! 


STORY-TELLING. 





The chief essential to this line of business, yet 
one that is much disregarded by many young 
writers, is the having of a story to tell. It is a 
common supposition that the story will come if 
you only sit down with a pen in your hand and 
wait long enough—a parallel case to that which 
assigns one cow’s tail as the measure of distance 
between this planet and the moon. It is no use 
“throwing off” a few brilliant ideas at the com- 
mencement, if they are only to be “ passages that 
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lead to nothing;”’’ you must have distinctly in 
your mind at first what you intend to say at last. 
“Let it be granted,” says a great writer (though 
not one distinguished in fiction), “ that a straight 
line be drawn from any one point to any other 
only you must have the “ other point” 
So 


point; ”’ 
to begin with, or you can’t draw the line, 
far from being “ straight,” it goes wabbling aim- 
lessly about, like a wire fastened at one end and 
not at the other, which may dazzle, but cannot 
sustain; or rather, what it does sustain is so ex- 
ceedingly minute that it reminds one of the min- 
the 
himself he has caught, but which the fisherman 
This class 


of writer is not altogether unconscious of the ab- 


now which inexperienced angler flatters 


has in fact put on the hook for bait. 


sence of dramatic interest in his composition, He 
writes to his editor (I have read a thousand such 
letters): “It has been my aim, in the inclosed 
contribution, to steer clear of the faults of the 
sensational school of fiction, and I have designedly 
abstained from stimulating the unwholesome taste 
In which high moral purpose 
he has undoubtedly succeeded, but, unhappily, in 
It is quite true that some writers 


for excitement.” 


nothing else. 
of fiction neglect “ story’’ almost entirely, but 
then they are perhaps the greatest writers of all. 
Their genius is so transcendent that they can 
afford to dispense with “ plot ;’’ their humor, their 
pathos, and their delineation of human nature are 
amply sufficient, without any such meretricious 
attraction; whereas our too ambitious 
friend is in the position of the needy knife-grinder, 
who has not only no story to tell, but in lieu of it 
only holds up his coat and breeches “ torn in the 
scuffle ’’—the evidence of his desperate and in- 
effectual struggles with literary composition. I 
have known such an aspirant to instance Mrs. 
Gaskell’s “ Cranford” as a parallel to the back- 
boneless, flesh-and-bloodless creation of his own 
immature fancy, and to recommend the acceptance 
of the latter upon the ground of their common 
rejection of startling plot and dramatic situation. 
The two compositions have certainly ¢ha¢ in com- 


young 


mon ; and the flawless diamond has some things, 
such as mere sharpness and smoothness, in com- 
mon with the broken beer bottle. Many young 
authors of the class I have in my mind, while 
more modest as respects their own merits, are 
even still less so as regards their expectations 
from others. “If you will kindly furnish me 
with a subject,” so runs a letter now before me, 
“Tam sure I could do very well; my difficulty 
is that I never can think of anything to write 
Would you be so good as to oblige me 
plot for a novel?” It would have been 
infinitely more reasonable, of course, and much 
cheaper, for me to grant it, if the applicant had 
made a request for my watch and chain; but the 
marvel is that folks should feel any attraction to- 
ward a calling for which.nature has denied them 


about. 
witha 





even the raw materials. It is true that there are 
some great talkers who have nothing to say, but 
they don’t ask their hearers to supply them with 


a topic of conversation in order to set them agoing. 


— Fumes Payn,in Nineteenth Century. 
— --@- 


A MAY 


MEADOW. 


BY HOLLIS FREEMAN, 


We who now have reached the border 
Of that mild prosaic stream, 

Where we leave youth's magic garland 
Fading in the sunlit gleam— 

Here we loose the hand of pleasure, 
Saying, Oh, the past was blest! 

But to us the nearing future 
Cometh now, a dream of rest! 


We who ciimbing slow the upland, 
With a gentler voice and song, 
Looking back with yearning fancy 
To the road we have come along, 
Saying, ‘‘ There were sweeter summers, 
Brighter flowers, along that way ""— 
Smilingly we stop to linger 
In the golden fields of May. 


There are sermons read in flowerets, 
Anthems sung from whispering trees, 
Lessons in the buds and blossoms, 
Songs of praise in evening breeze ; 
Fancies waved by rustling grasses 
And the butter cups of May— 
Children of the storm and sunshine 
Which too quickly fade away. 


Say they not, How bright and lovely 
God has made all common things, 
That all beauty and all sunshine 
Freely from His bounty springs ! 
So should kindly words and actions, 
Like these golden flowers of May, 
Spring to make life’s pathway brighter, 
And to cheer us on our way. 
~ 
IT is when we are temporarily sojourning in the 





homes of others that tact and good breeding tell. 
It is difficult to attain the art of easily and grace- 
fully adapting one’s self to any circumstances, so 
as to be at home and agreeable whether all things 
go to one’s satisfaction or not. To be thoroughly 
pleased with the arrangements that others make 
for us, after having for a time abandoned our own, 
is next to impossible. Hence we put it as the 
highest proof of being pleased that we are per- 
fectly at home. Next to being so is the honest 
effort to make others feel that they are so. It is 
the token of true nobility to make even the lowli- 
est at ease in your presence. And the advent of 
stich a well-bred person into the house of any 
family is soon found to be a pleasure to the old 
and young. While, on the other hand, the airs 
and tones, and fidgets and fretfulness of a discon- 
tented visitor are enough to make a house 
wretched to all its inmates. 





WORK 


DEPARTMENT. 





>WOeRK DEPARTMENT A 


Fig. 1. 





Drawers. 








Fic. 1.—HINTS ABOUT MAKING UNDER- 
CLOTHING. 

We commence this month 
about making ladies’ underclothing, a subject that 
in these days of sewing-machines and ready-made 
clothing, does not receive the same amotnt of 
The pattern given 
To make 


some directions 


attention as in years past. 
this month is for a lady’s drawers. 
neat work, if a sewing-machine is not used, re- 
quires a fine needle and cotton, and that the 
seams or hems should be tacked before being 
sewed, so as to keep them perfectly even, Hav- 
ing increased your pattern to the size required, 
lay it on your muslin, being careful to place it 
straight on the centre with the thread of the 
muslin, After cutting out the two legs, run and 
fell each one up, and hem or trim them around 
as you may fancy. Next hem the side opening 
of each leg, and then join the two legs together 
by sewing the two fronts about four inches down. 


The fronts can be easily told by their being more | 


curved, and a little shorter and more slanting at 





the top of the waist. Next gather the top and cut 
a piece of muslin the size of waist, and about four 
inches deep, for the band. Divide this in the 
centre, and pin the centre of the drawers to this; 
arrange the gathers and put the end of the band 
to the end of the waist; stitch on one side and 
hem down onthe other, Put two buttons and two 
button-holes on the opposite ends of the band 
(having previously overseamed the ends over), 


and your drawers are completed, 
-@ 


Fic, 2.—TRBIMMING FOR CHEMISE. 





In this pattefn each rosette is crocheted sepa- 
Close 7 stitches into a circle. 
Ist round: 3 chain to form 1 treble, 19 treble in 
2d round: 4 chain, the first 3 to form 
I treble, 19 times alternately, 1 treble in both 


rately, as follows: 


the circle. 


parts of treble, 1 chain. jd round: 4 chain to 
form 1 long treble, 2 long treble drawn up 
together in the chain, then 19 times alternately 


5 caain, 3 long treble drawn up together in next 
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chain, then 5 chain. 4th round; 3 slip-stitch, 20 


times alternately 5 chain, 1 double in § chain. | 
| round: * 4 chain, 3 double, with 4 chain between 
| each in next 3 treble, 4 chain, i double in next 
| double, repeat from *. 


This completes a rosette. The other rosettes are 
crocheted in the same way, and joined together, 
as shown in the illustration. Thirty-two rosettes 
are sewn together in a circle. 
back have ten rosettes each, and six are wanted 
for each shoulder. A length of seven rosettes is 
joined on for each sleeve (see illustration). Along 


the upper part of the rosettes, including the 


sleeves, crochet as follows: Ist round: * 1 treble } 
‘ The hat is doubled into the shape seen in our 


in 5 chain of 2d chain scallop of rosette, twice 


alternately 4 chain, 1 double in § chain, then 4 
chain, 1 treble in 5 chain, 4 chain, 1 fourfold 
treble in 5 chain (only half drawn up), 1 long 
treble in 5 chain of Ist of the 6 free chain scallops 
of next rosette, draw up the fourfold long treble, 
2 chain, I long treble in centre of fourfold treble, 
4 chain, repeat from *. Close aMvays with a slip- 
stitch, and manage to keep the work at the 
corners, 2d round: 4 chain, the first 3 to form I 
treble, then alternately miss 1, 1 treble, 1 chain. 
3d round: 4 chain to form 1 long treble, alter- 
nately 4 chain, miss 2,2 longtreble. 4th round: 
like the 2d round. 5th round: alterfiately 7 
chain, miss 5,1 double. 6th round: 4 slip-stitch, 
* 4 chain, 3 treble in 7 chain, 4 chain, 1 double in 


The front and | 





| centre of 7 chain, repeat from*. The last double 


must be worked in the 4th of the 4 slip-stitches. 7th 


Then crochet along the 
other side of the work, three rounds like the first 
three. 
ne 
DESCRIPTION OF COLORED PAGES. 
( See Front of Book.) 
Wall pocket, made of an ordinary straw hat. 


illustration, and lined throughout with colored 
satin. A piece of cardboard is cut and put at the 
back, covered with satin, upon which a bouquet 
of flowers has been painted in water-colors, or the 
flowers can be embroidered if it is preferred. A 
bow and bunch of grasses trim the lower edge. 
This is hung on the wall, and is used for throw- 
ing odds and ends in, and forms a pretty addition 
to the ornaments of a room, and a pretty and 
useful present. If desired, the whole can be 
made of cardboard, but the hat is found more 
pliable. , 
FRAME-WORK TIDY. 
MATERIALS ReEQuIRED: A frame, a _ netting- 
needle, 4 oz. olive and 1% oz, pale blue double 
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Berlin wool, 2% yards wick, and % skein of 
gold-colored filoselle, or colors to suit the fancy. 
This tidy is very quickly and easily made, and 
most As will be from the 
colored illustration, it is composed of a stripe of 
pale blue with an olive stripe at each side. 

For the frame-work, commence by turning the 
wool across the narrow way of the frame from the 


is effective. seen 


first peg to the corresponding one on the other 
side three timés, This makes six strands across. 
Continue to fill all the pegs in this way from side 
to side; keep the long loop that passes from one 
peg to the other always on the same side, as it 
makes a nice finish to the sides. When you have 
filled all the side pegs, cross from end to end with 
the same number of strands, Now fill a netting- 
needle with the same color wool as the stripe. 
To tie the strands of wool together, commence at 
the lower left-hand the strands 
cross; tie the twelve strands together, * pass the 
wool on the upper side in a slanting direction to 
the next crossing bar at the right; fasten the 
twelve strands together with a buttonhole-stitch. 
Care must be taken that the wool used for the 
tying is kept as tight as possible. Repeat from 
* until you reach the sixth peg on the right-hand 
side. Continue to tie the crossed strands in this 
way till all are tied in one direction. The second 
tie is done in the same manner. Begin this by 
slanting upwards from right to left, so that the 
single length of wool used in the tying forms 
crosses in the centre of the square openings (see 
design). When it is necessary to join the wool, 
care must be taken that the knot comes where it 
To join the 


corner where 


will not show on the right side. 
stripes, place them on a table, the blue stripe in 
the centre and the olive at each side; place the 
olive stripes so that the long loops are on the 
outside ; join by passing the blue loop through the 
olive; fasten with a needle and wool. When all 
the loops are joined, place a length of red wick 
wool over the joining, and fix at equal distances 
with cross-stitches worked with gold-colored silk. 
The wick wool must be left the same length at 
each end as the loops of Berlina. These loops are 
cut, and the edges trimmed evenly to form the 
fringe. The frame must measure 36 inches in 
the open part in lesgth, and 6 inches in width, 
‘The frame is 1% inch in width, or the pegs are 
placed in the middle of the wood. The side pegs 
are two inches distant from end of opening; there 
twenty-seven pegs on each side, one inch 
also an inch apart. 


are 
apart, and six at the ends, 





— 
Fics. 3. 4, AND §.—GENTLEMAN'S TRAYV- 
ELING-CAP: KNITTING & CROCHET. 
MATERIALS REQUIRED: 
scarlet Berlin wool; 

and a tricot hook, 

This cap will be found to be an acceptable 
present to gentlemen traveling during the cold 
weather. It may be either worn with the border 


3 oz. black and 2 oz. 
knitting-pins No. 12; 


drawn down over the ears, as shown in Fig. 5, | 


or with the border rolled up as shown in Fig. 4. 
VOL, CIL.—6. 








Commence at the border in knitting, cast on with 
scarlet wool on one pin about 150 stitches, ac- 
cording to size of head ; work twenty-six rows in 
patent knitting, that is, make one, slip one, knit 
two together. Repeat. Cast off. 

For the tricot band shown in Fig. 3, work up 
the cast off stitches, and work off in ordinary 
tricot with black wool. Use a small hook. 


2d Row: Work up the first loop, then take 
scarlet wool, * draw through the next horizontal 
loop, work three chain, draw through the 
loop with black wool, then through the last 


Fig. 4. 


next 


black and scarlet loops together (see design Fig, 
3), keep the scarlet wool at the back of the work, 
draw up the next loop with black, and repeat 
from * to the end of the row, work the loops off 
with black wool as in ordinary tricot, repeat this 
forward and backward row seven times more. 
Join the border at the back with a needle and 
wool. Take up the ‘stitches of the border on 
three knitting-pins, work with scarlet wool. 

Ist Row: Knit one, make one, slip one. Re- 
peat. 2d Row: Knit one, knit two together, 
Repeat. 3d Row: Like rst row. 4th Row: 
Like 2d row. 


Fig. 5. 


Cast otf nifty stitches on one pin to form the 
opening at the front of cap. On the other two 
pins knit backwards and forwards in patent knit- 
ting for thirty-two rows. Now on a third pin 
cast on the same number of stitches as you cast 
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off to form the top of the opening; continue to 
knit round like the two first rows with black wool 
for one hundred rounds, decrease by knitting the 
two first stitches together of each pin for three 


rounds, then cast off the stitches, and sew up on | 


the wrong side, Finish the top of the cap with 
a tassel of the scarlet wool. 





Fics. 6, 7, 8, AND 9.—DETAILS OF TRIM- | 


MING A BONNET. 


The bonnet is made of brown velvet and satin, 
trimmed with feathers as shownin Fig. 6. The 
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| frame is covered plainly with velvet first, and 
| trimmed with a shirred piece of satin, the detail 
of which is shown in Fig. 7. The detail for 
| border is shown in Fig. 8, and a quarter for the 
crown in Fig. 9. Both these designs are in full 
working size. As these crowns and borders are 
now very fashionable, and are rather expensive, 
many ladies who have leisure time may be glad 
to work them. Tulle or silk net is used for the 
foundation; the design must first be traced on 
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transparent paper or linen, and the net tacked 
over it, the pattern being worked in fine cut 
beads; gold or amber beads look extremely 
well on black tulle; black ones are always pretty, 
and are the most used. 
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RECIPES. 


Swiss TEA ROLLS. 
Ingredients.—Six eggs, 
One-half pound of sifted flour, 
One-half pound of pulverized sugar, 
One-half teaspoonful of grated lemon 
peel. 
Beat the eggs till very light, add a dessertspoonful 
of iced water and beat up again, adding the sugar | 
and lemon peel very gradually, while beating. 
When all the sugar is in, beat in the flour in the | 
same way, a little at atime. Make into rolls, and | 
bake slowly in a moderate oven. To be eaten fresh | 


and hot, with butter. 


! 
SAVORY MUTTON CHOoPs. | 
| 


ingredients,—Two pounds of mutton chops, 
Four tablespoonfuls of grated bread | 
crumbs, 
One tablespoonful of minced parsley, 
One-half tablespoonful of minced 
onion, 
One-half teaspoonful of grated lemon 
reel, 
Salt and pepper to taste, 
One egg, 
One ource of butter, 
One-quarter pound of leaf lard, 
Wineglass of ketchup. 
Trim the chops. Mix the bread crumbs, parsley, 
onion, lemon peel, salt and pepper together. Beat 
the egg till light. Put the butter and lard into a 
frying pan and let them boil. 

Dip each chop into the beaten egg, then into the 
seasoned bread crumbs, and fry to a rich brown. 
When done, keep hot. Dredge a little flour into 
the lard left in the pan, stir till brown, add a teacup 
full of boiling water and the ketchup, and pour | 


| 





over chops. 

PARSNIP CROQUETTES, 
Ingredients. —Six parsnips, 

Two eggs, 

Bread crumbs, 

Salt, 

Pepper, 

Lard to fry. 


; : . | 
Parboil the parsnips, till soft enough to mash to a | 


smooth paste. Make this into balls, with well- 
flcured hands. Dip each ball into beaten egg, then 





into bread crumbs, and fry till brown. Turnips are 
very nice cooked in the same way, but should lie in | 
cold water an hour before boiling. 


HUDSON CAKE, 


| 
/ngredients.—Three and one-half cups of flour, | 
One cup of butter, 
{ . | 
One cup of milk, 
Three eggs, 
Two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar, 
One-half teaspoonful of soda, 
Nutmeg or lemon, 


Mix all together, adding soda and cream of tartar, | 
dissolved in warm water, last. Bake in a moderate 
oven, in one large loaf. 


SUGAR CAKES FOR LITTLE FOLKS, 

Ingredients.—One pound of flour, 

Three-quarters pound of sugar, 

One-half pound of butter, 

Four eggs, 

One gill of rose-water. 
Stir the butter, sugar and rose-water to a cream; 
add the flour, which must be sifted, very gradually, 
Stirring all the time. Beat the eggs till very light, 
add to the other ingredients. Put a sheet of white 
paper, well buttered, into a shallow tin pan. Drop 
the batter on in tablespoonfuls, make into round 
cakes, and bake in a very quick oven till brown, 


SUET PUDDING, 


Ingredients—One cup of molasses, 

Two eggs, 

One cup of beef suet, 

Salt, 

One cup of milk, 

One cup of raisins and currants, 

One teaspoonful of soda, 

Four cups of flour, 
Mix these ingredients well together, and put in a 
closely-covered tin pudding-mould. Steam for 
three hours. 


FRENCH EGGS. 


Ingredients,—Six hard-boiled eggs, 

Salt, 

Three ounces grated Parmesan 

cheese, 

Pepper, 

Nutmeg, 

Bread crumbs. 
Cut the eggs in slices on a well-buttered dish, cover 
with the cheese, with salt, pepper and nutmeg 
sprinkled on. Put over this a few bread crumbs 


| and pieces of butter. Brown in the oven and serve 


hot. 
MARMALADE PUDDING. 


Ingredients,—One-half pound of grated bread 
crumbs, 
Six ounces of beef suet, chopped fine, 
Three tablespoonfuls of marmalade, 
Three tablespoonfuls sifted loafsugar, 
Grated rind and juice of one lemon, 
One teaspoonful of bicarbonate of 
soda, 
Three eggs, well beaten. 
Mix all well together, put into a tin pudding-mould 
and steam three hours. Serve hot, with sweet 


sauce, highly seasoned. 


SOFT GINGERBREAD, 


Ingredients.—Two eggs, 

One-half cup ef sour cream, 

One cup of molasses, 

Three cups of flour, 

One teaspoonful of soda, 

Two teaspoonfuls of ginger, 

Salt. 
Mix to a stiff batter, and bake in a buttered cake 
tin two hours, Raisins may be added. 
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PRESERVED APPLES. 

Ingredients —One pound of white sugar, 

One lemon, 

Twelve large apples, 
Peel and core the apples, and put them into iced 
water to keep their color. Make a syrup of the 
sugar, with half a pint of water, the juice and grated 
rind of the lemon. When the syrup is boiling hot, 
put in the apples and let them simmer gently till a 
straw will pass through them. Serve cold, with the 
> rup and cream, 


FRIED PERCH, 


ingredients.—Perch, 

Bread crumbs, 

Flour, 

Egg, 

Pepper, 

Salt, 

Parsley, 

Lemon. 
Dredge a little flour over each perch, after cleaning 
it; dip each one in beaten egg, then in bread 
crumbs, and fry till brown. Sprinkle on pepper and 
salt. Serve in a dish trimmed with parsley and slices 
of lemon. 

STEWED PIPPINS, 

/ngredients.—One pound of pippins, 

One-half pound of sugar, 

Juice and rind of one lemon, 

One quart of water, 

Cloves, 
Wash the pippins, and let them stand all night in 
the water. Put them, with the water, into a sauce- 
pan, with the lemon rind, a few cloves, and the 
Let them boil slowly till perfectly tender ; 
Serve 


sugar. 
add the lemon juice, and set aside to cool. 
cold, with cream, 


SCHOOL LUNCHEON CAKE, 


ingredients—One and one-half pounds of bread 
dough, 
One-half pound of dried currants, 
One-half ounce of caraway seeds, 
Three-quarter pounds of sugar, 
Three eggs, 
One-half pound of butter. 
Spread the dough upon a pie board; roll it out and 
put in the currants, sugar and butter; and last of 
all, the eggs, well beaten. Mix all together, work- 
Set to rise one hour, and bake in a 
buttered tin one hour. 


ing it well. 


WAFFLES. 


Lngredients.—One pint of sweet milk, 
One square inch of compressed yeast. 
Two eggs, 
One ounce of butter, 
Salt to taste, 
Flour to make a batter. 


Mix the milk and flour to a stiff batter. Dissolve 
the yeast in a little lukewarm water, and stir into 
the batter. Set in a warm place to rise, six hours, 
or over night if for breakfast. Beat the eggs light, 
and add with the butter and salt. Beat all well to- 
gether. Have the waffle-iron very hot and well 
greased, and bake quickly. 

Serve with powdered sugar, mixed with grated 
nutmeg or powdered cinnamon, 





BAKED OMELET, 

Ingredients.—Six eggs, 

One-half pint of milk, 

One ounce of butter, 

Salt, 

One tablespoonful of flour. 
Heat the milk and butter together till well mixed. 
Beat the eggs till light. | Mix the flour and salt in 
sufficient cold milk to moisten well, and add to the 
eggs. Stir this mixture into the heated milk and 
butter, mixing all together thoroughly. Buttera 
pudding dish, pour the omelet in, and bake fifteen 
minutes in a quick oven. 


FRIZZLED BEEF. 

Ingredients.—One-fourth pound of smoked beef, 

One teacup of milk, 

One ounce of butter, 

Flour. 
Heat the butter and milk in a saucepan, and dredge 
in a little flour. Have the beef in very thin shav- 
ings. When the milk boils, put the beef in. Stir 
for a few minutes till very hot. Serve on slices of 
thin dry toast. 

CREAM CHEESE, 

Ingredients.—One pint of rich milk, 

One pint of cream, 

One tablespoonful of rennet. 
Warm the milk and cream; add the rennet, and 
let it stand until it curdles. Puta coarse thin cloth 
over a colander, pour in the curdled cream, press a 
plate down with a flat iron, and let it drain one 
hour. Take out the cheese, and serve with sugar 
and cream, 


FRIED SWEETBREADS. 


Ingredients.—One pair of sweetbreads, 
One egg, 
One ounce of butter, 
Bread crumbs, 
One-half tablespoonful of chopped 
parsiey, 
One-half tablespoonful of chopped 
sweet marjoram, 
Two tablespoonfuls of mushroom 
ketchup. 
Parboil the sweetbreads, let them cool. When 
cold, dip in beaten egg and crumbs, and fry in but- 
ter till light brown. Keep hot. Add to the butter 
in the pan, a little flour, stir till brown; add a half 
teacup full of boiling water, the herbs, and ketchup, 
Stir all together a few minutes over the fire; pour 
over sweetbreads, and serve hot. 
YANKEE PLUM PUDDING, 
Ingredients.—Eight crackers, ; 
One and one-quarter pounds of rai- 
sins, 
Six eggs, 
Quarter pound of butter, 
Nutmeg, 
Sugar, 
A little salt. 
Pound the crackers very fine, melt the butter, and 
put to the crackers, then eggs well beaten. Stone 
and chop the raisins, a little salt, nutmeg grated, 
and sugar to taste. Bake two or three hours. 
Serve with sauce, 
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HOME AMUSEMENTS AND 


PUZZLES, ETC. 
AN ODD DIAMOND. 
In the following figure each of the characters in- 
variably represents the same letter. 


+ 


1. A letter which can change a sharp stroke into 
anambush. 2. Asnare, 3. A doctrine or opinion. 
4. Anumber. 5. A letter that aiters a foul matter 


into confidence. 


RHOMBOID PUZZLE. 

This puzzle is formed upon the same principle as 
the familiar word-square. Each star represents a 
letter which is a portion of two words, one of which 
is read sideways, and the other downwards. 


' FF + 
' EF 
ok & & 
' te } 


Reading across, the words signify— 

rt. An ornamental button. 

2. A word frequently used by American poli- 
ticians. 

3. A girl's name, celebrated by the poet Tennyson. 

4. Saucy. 

Reading downwards, beginning at the right-hand, 
there is— 

1. Aconsonant that can turn a common preposi- 
tion into an Irishman. 

2. A word which can stand alike for the puzzled 
and the puzzler. 

3. Distant. 

4. A careless woman, 

s. A measure of wool. 

6. A direction. 

7. Five hundred. 


A LITERARY RECIPE, 
Take of the letters A, F, H, N, R, and S, two of 
each. 
Take of the letters I and T, five of each. 
Take of the letters E and O, three of each. 
Take of the letters C, M, and P, one of each. 
Mix throughly, and find a very good old saying. 


pped 
pped 


room 


NVhen 
1 but- 
putter 
. half 
chup. 
pour 


CHARADE, 


Though to be trampled is its fate, 

My first is not crushed by any weight. 
My last predicts the smiles and tears 
That follow fast through future years. 
Entire, I show an artist's name 

That's high inscribed on the book of fame, 


r, and 
Stone 
rated, 
hours. 


JQVENILE DEPARTMENT, 


A FRAME PUZZLE. 
Reading downwards, the upper lines are formed 
by words of eleven letters, which mean incapable 
and heediess. 


+ + 
N 

+ + 
+ + 


+ 


66646666 2 
+ 
PERE EE EE 2 


ENERE EE EE EN 
a + 

One of the side lines, each containing twelve 
letters, expresses an act carried on in this country 
vigorously before the elections, while the other line 
expresses what each party wishes to do to the efforts 
of its opponent. The lower line can describe the 
bonfires lifted by the victors. 


A DECAPITATION. 
Complete, I'm old, that once was new; 
Behead, and in ‘‘ Godey " you'll me view ; 
Behead again, I'm a liquid clear 
That old-time Britons held most dear. 


ENIGMA. 


A ray of light in the midst divide, 
And two fair words stand side by side; 
No common letter do they hoid, 

Yet the same thought by both is told. 


WORD-SQUARES. 
No. 1. 


To dispatch. An American lake. 
ble. A beautiful animal. 


Very agreea- 


No. 2. 
Something good for breakfast. A river of the 
United States. Something very important when you 
do eat your breakfast. The opposite of win. 


AN ACCRETION. 
Take one of the four original elements ; add but a 


single letter, and there will appear one of woman's 
greatest charms; add another, and the word pre- 





sented will name an article essential to every house- 
hold. 
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GAMES. 
ETIQUETTE, 

The following piece of absurdity will be found 

amusing to a social circle, on the principle that 
A little nonsense now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men, 

Several of the company, who are ignorant of the 
game, are selected as the victims, and are politely 
requested to leave the room. 

During their absence a number of chairs are 
grouped in the centre of the room, one chair 
being allotted expressly for the use of each of the 
absent players. These persons are then invited to 
return, and with a show of great consideration, 
requested to be seated. 

If any one is so lucky as to take the chair selected 
for himself, the whole company bow and salute him 
with the most exaggerated demonstrations of polite- 
ness, but the luckless individual that chooses the 
wrong chair is hissed and hooted out of the room 
with great clamor. 


ALMSGIVING. 


The success of this game depends upon the fact 
that all the players except the Leader must be ig- 
norant of its requirements. 

If possible, the Leader should enter the room 
with a basket, and assume the manner and whine 
of a professional beggar. He should bewail his 
poverty and many ailments with great pathos, while 
going round the circle, and repeat with varying 
expressions, his various distresses, always introduc- 
ing into the complaint the entreaty : 

“And what I want is ease, now what will you give 
me?” Those who chance to offer anything begin- 
ning with an “e"’ he passes with thanks, but rejects 
all other gifts with contempt. 

Thus: A player may offer to the beggar an 
Egg, an Eel, an Evergreen, even an Elephant, 
but must most carefully avoid tendering food, 
clothing, money, or any other article that does not 
begin with “ E.” If the character is well sup- 
ported, many forfeits can be gathered before the 
trick is discovered, 


THE WHITE CAT. 


This game is but a modern variation upon the old- 
time favorite of Poor Pussy Wants a Corner; but 
the alteration adds an amusing complication to the 
older and simpler game. The players take pos- 
session of the corners of the room, while the White 
Cat stands on the alert in the middle. 

The players are then bound in honor to change 
corners with their neighbors as frequently as 
possible, the Cat striving to gain one of the 
corners in these intervals. In any case the Cat 
retains the office, but when any one of* the 
other players is caught out of his hole, that 
player is compelled to retire from the game: 
The hole is then considered “ stopped,"’ and must 
no longer be used. 

If any one now unluckily enters a stopped hole, 
he also is retired, and the game may be continued 
until ail the players have been thus placed in 
banishment. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN DECEMBER 
NUMBER, 


Answer to Casemeni Puzzle. 
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Answer to Cube Puzzle. 
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Enigma, 


Mary; army; arm; mar; ram. 
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[I FERARY NOFICE§, 
From the AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, Phila- 
delphia :— 

FATHER'S HOUSE. By Howe Benning. Illus- 
trated ; 16mo., 278 pp; price $1.10. 

This is a delightful home story for young people, 
happily told, and wholesome in its spirit as it is in- 
ieresting in narrative, 

LEO BERTRAM,;; or, The Brave Heart, by Miss 
H. T. Disosway. From the German of Franz 
Hoffman, Illustrated; 173 pp.; price 80 cents. 
All boys love a sea story, and in this book they 

have one that is well adapted to give them correct 

views in cultivating true heroism, 

STORIES FOR SUNDAY, by Rev. Theron 
Brown, Illustrated; 156 pp.; price 75 cents. 
The author has exercised sound judgment in the 

selection of topics for every Sunday in the year, 

and each story carries its point to a sound elucida- 
tion of the topic. 

From WILLIAM S. GOTTSBERGER, New York :—- 
AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS; a love story by 

Georg Ebers; 2 vols.; price 40 cents each. 

Translated from the German by Eleanor Grove. 

Nine editions in German followed fast upon one 
another, and this is good evidence of the power of 
the story to attract readers. The English transla- 
tion evinces great care, and the book will meet a 
deserved success. Whilst it purports to be a love 
story, and is a good one, the author has given 
such copious notes as to bring into a small compass 
a vast deal of information touching the land of 
Egypt. 


From CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & Co., New 
York :— 

TWO GRAY GIRLS, AND THEIR OPPOSITE 

NEIGHBORS, by Ellen Haile, 

The typography and illustrations are excellent, 
and the story is well calculated to interest and 
instruct the young folks. 
WONDER-EYES AND 

Eleanor W. Talbot. 

rich colors. 

Adapted as a gift-book for little ones during the 
holidays, and if we mistake not, the seniors also 
will enjoy its pretty pictures, 

From D, APPLETON & Co., New York, through 
PORTER & COATES, Philadelphia :— 

THE FORESTERS, by Berthold Auerbach. 

Uniform new Handy-Volume Series. 


WHAT FOR, by 
Copiously illustrated in 


This is one of the best of the Handy-Volume | 


Series that has been offered to the public. Auer- 
bach has the rare gift of interesting his readers at 
the opening of his story, and keeping the interest 
high until the climax is reached at the close. The 
Foresters is a well-told tale, 


From T. B. PETERSON & BROS., Philadelphia :— 
THE PRINCESS OGHEROF; a Russian love 

story, by Henry Gréville, Translated by Mrs. 

Mary Neal Sherwood. 

This will take high rank as a romance. 
the incidents are dramatic, and as an insight into 


Some of 


Passian high life it affords some opportunity to the 








author to show the effects of serf-emancipation 
upon the higher as well as the lower classes. The 
characters are well drawn and well maintained. 
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JANUARY, 1881. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We do not answer correspondents through the 
Book. All communications requiring an answer 
must give name and address, and have a return 
stamp enciosed. 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK FOR 1881. 


AS A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 

The LADy's BOOK at only $2 for a full year’s 
issues, will make not only a cheap present, but one 
that will keep the giver in constant memory through 
Its varied contents will be a source of 
obtainable for 


the year. 
entertainment and 
the same money in any other periodical published 
in the United States. Stop and think it over fora 
moment, and we are sure you will agree with us, 
that no other investment of a $2 note offers such 


instruction not 


targe returns of pleasure and profit. 


Our friends are invited to correspond with us 


and give their views on the new feature of a com- 


plete novel in every number during 1881. We 
want to know just what they think, and in this way 
we will be better able to keep abreast with their 
desires. Let us have your judgment, friends. 

A happy New Year to one and all of our friends, 
brim full of blessing, and crowded with pleasure! 

We open the year's volume with our promised 
novelet, by Mrs. E. Bedell Benjamin, whose story of 
“‘Glenarchan'"’ must be still fresh in our readers’ 
minds. Mrs. Benjamin writes in a simple style, and 
in such a tender, womanly strain that we are sure 
it will carry many hearts with it. She does not 
aim at sensation or dramatic effect; but her quiet 
story holds many lessons for the thoughtful. 

How many glad welcomes will Darley’s scene of 
‘Grandfather's Call" bring to remembrance! 
There is little doubt the dear old gentleman's 
pockets are well-filled with souvenirs for the loving 
hands extended in such cordial welcome, 

We would call especial attention to the beauty 
of our Novelty Page; the new “ Tidy,” something 
entirely novel and pretty; and the “ Wall Pocket,” 
made from—an old hat! An old hat, painted in 
an exquisite design in water colors, and trimmed 
with satin and ribbon. At once useful and beauti- 
ful, we are sure it will be popular, and no gif} 
could be more acceptable. 

A new feature is introduced into our Work De- 
partment, in full directions, with diagram for making 
underclothing. It will be found useful, not only in 
the family sewing, but ir the instruction of little 
girls in the use of their needles. In addition, the 
Work department presents its usual attractive 


| array of pretty articles for fancy work, including 


a pattern for the crown of a bonnet in beaded 


work, now so very fashionable, 
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A little girl's nlster can be easily made from our 
Diagram, by even an inexperienced seamstress, and 
will be found as stylish and handsome as any cut 
Our Diagrams are furnished only by 
once 


by a tailor. 
the most experienced cutters, and are at 
simple as guides, and fashionable in shape. 

We would call our readers’ especial attention to 
the fact that our new storv, although as long as a 
novel, and full of interest, has not crowded out one 
of the usual attractions of the magazine. The 
handsome double-sheet of colored fashions, the 
numerous pages of dresses, gloves, bonnets, chil- 
dren's clothing, and the various articles of attire 
that go to make up the toilet of a well-dressed lady, 
the music, the Work Department, the varied stories 
and poems, the recipes, the Home Amusements, 
the Architecture—each and all of these old features 
will still be found during the year's issue. Our 
aim is to add new attractions, not to change the feat- 
ures that have made GODEY's LADY’s BooK the 
standard magazine of the home for more than fifty 
years, 

HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 

Is particularly recommended for Wakefulness. 
Hysteria, and other diseases ofthe nervous system. 


MANNERS OF HUSBANDS,— The honeymoor 
cannot last for ever; and to all men there comes a 
point in their lives where they have to decide 
whether the amenities, and courtesies, and sweet- 
ness, which characterized the early days of their 
affection, shall be continued, or whether it shall be 
given up, and harsh sentiment, and speech, and 
thought, and feeling, shall pervade the life. To 
some of us, perhaps, this time has come, and we 
have not decided rightly, and harshness has crept 
into that which had been perfect melody, and there 
has been ehronic discord in our family circle. 
Reform your conduct, husbands, if you have lapsed 
from that sweetera. Forbearance is the keystone 
of married life. There can be no discord, there 
can be no large divergencies from tunefulness, so 
long as the husband forbears and the wife forbears, 
The temper should be kept under perfect control, 


SOCIABILITY.—Every community which is de- 
pendent upon itself for amusement should have an 
organization for promoting sociability. Summer 
is the time to start such a society, so that by 
autumn it will be well under way. Interest the 
young people first, by inviting them to spend an 
evening at your house. If you can, privately, be- 
forehand, notify several of your young friends to 
If you 


prepare to read, or sing, or play for you. 
can send for a friend at a distance, who has some 


special talent, all the better. If you can afford to 
offer a few simple refreshments, do so; if not, 
never mind: finish the evening by a few old-fash- 
jioned romps. Then, when you are sure they have 
had a good time, say that you would like to form a 
society among yourselves, to meet at stated times— 
object, mutual entertainment and improvement. 
If they are in favor, capture the brightest, most 
hand men and 
fail, for 


energetic spirits for your right 
women. With their help you cannot 
young people are enthusiastic workers. 





ARCHIBALD FORBES.—The famous war corres- 
pondent of the London Dai/y News is preparing 
for the Youth's Companion a series of articles relat- 
ing his personal adventures on the great battle- 
fields of Turkey, Zulu Land, and in the Franco- 
Prussian war. Mr. Forbes been six times a 
Few men have had such remarkable ex- 


has 
prisoner, 
periences, and no one whose pen is so graphic in 
picturing them, 


15 STOP ORGANS, §$58.— BEATTY’S ORGANS, 
with 4 full sets reeds, 15 stops, stool, book and 
music, are now offered for only $58. New and 
beautiful style as low as $30, up to $1,000-—-2 to 3z 
stops. Pianos for $125 to $1,600, These instruments 
are shipped on test trial. No money required until 
they are examined and found just as represented ; 
an endless variety of new styles are now being 
offered for the Holiday Season. Read Mr. Beatty's 
new advertisement, and send to Washington, N. i * 
for his latest Illustrated Catalogue, just issued ; 
sent free to all. 


FLOWERS IN A NEW LIGHT. 


Flowers, like people, often have a reputation for 
virtues they do not possess ; and a French writer is 
disposed to be quite severe upon some of our 
floral belles. Our friend was not in good temper 
at the time. 

He says “ that there are some silly flowers—the 
tulip, forexample. Then there are some not only 
silly, but having the air of parvenus and purse- 
proud people. Is not the dahlia, for instance, 
always dressed in velvet of the most glaring colors ? 
There are some honest flowers, and among these 
the camellias ; but a flower without perfume is like 
a woman without intellect. ‘There are flowers that 
have usurped their reputation: the violet, for one. 
It is said that she hides herself! As if she did not 
arrange herself in such a manner as to be discov- 
ered at once! 

*‘At one time it was nothing but the rose, because 
the rose has all kinds of pretensions. One must 
always be occupied with her. She knows so well 
that she has a sweet perfume! She knows so well 
that she is beautiful! Again, she was the only 
flower associated with politics. She is sufficiently 
associated with them in England! ‘To-day all the 
flowers are agitated. Do not mention the lily and 
the violet. 

**See! here is a flower that I adore—the blue-bel, 
that has always passed, from choice, a tranquil life, 
living quietly in the country with its humble friends. 
Well! behold it installed at the court of the Em- 
peror of Germany—it is become the favorite flower. 
In a word, all the flowers have changed so much, 
that I sometimes ask myself which are the ones 
that please me. But I really seem to know nothing 
about it.” 

The confession in the last line makes it all right, 
and certainly much easier to understand his mur- 
murings against the queens of the floral kingdom, 
who still hold sway over the senses of millions of 


men. 


IT is not in the nature of true greatness to be 
exclusive and arrogant. 
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THE LATTER-DAY OPINIONS. 











“VER since Solomon chose to announce, that there was “‘ nothing new under the sun,’’ there has been a tacit acqui- 

* escence on the part of so many, that any assertion to the contrary has aroused a deep feeling of curiosity if not of +e 
ncredulity, and evoked a strong purpose to investigate the “‘ new thing.”’ For the sake of reconciling the ‘* wise man’s” a 
notions with this latter-day experience, we would suggest that the new and wonderfu! application of ‘ old-fashioned ”’ 
ideas certainly justifies our boasting of this age of progress. These thoughts were induced by a contemplation of the “ 
record of that famous Old German Remedy, St. Jacobs Oil, And certainly we know not, nor have we ever heard of any ; 
curative which has accomplished so much good. Its past has been one long period of triumph over painful disease, its 
present is the period of yet wider usefulness in the relief and cure of human ailments, and its future based upon suc ha 
record—what limit can - set to it? The following statements in support of the efficacy of St. Jacobs Oil, form the 
basis for the proper assertion that, all things considered, the Old German Remedy is the most remarkable one ever dis- 
covered for the relief and cure of rheumatism and all painful diseases. bea 






























































A CHICAGO BROKER’S HAPPY IN- [Chicago Western Catholic.] if 


VESTMENT. A WONDERFUL SUBSTANCE. 


Lewis H. O’Conor, Esq., whose office is at93 Washing- | J js endorsed by Bishop Gilmour, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
ten street, this city, lately related the following in the | 


. - and by some of our most honored and respected priests 
hearing of one of our reporters, as an evidence of special thrqughout the country who have used it for rheumatics 
good fortune ; ‘‘I have been suffering,”’ said Mr. O’Conor, | with success where all other remedies failed, We refer 
* for a number of weeks with a very severe pain in my back, | here to St. Jacobs Oil. We know of several persons in our 
contracted while on the lakes. I had been prescribed for | own circle who where suffering with that dreadful disease, 
by several of our physicians and used various remedies. | rheumatism, who tried everything and spent hundreds of 
‘Three days ago I abandoned them all, and bought a bottle | dollars for medicine which proved of no benefit. We ad- 
of St. Jacobs Oil, applied it at night before retiring, and | yised them to try St. Jacobs Oil, Some of them laughed 
to-day I feel like anew man, Texperienced almost instant | a¢ us for our faith in the “ patent stuff,’’ they chose to call it. ‘ 
relief, and now feel no pain whatever, I must express my However, we induced them to give it atrial, and it accom- a 
thankfulness for the invention and manufacture of such a plished its work with such magic-like rapidity that they are : 
splendid medicine, and shall esteem ita duty, privilege and | pow its strongest advocates, and will not be without in their 
pleasure to recommend it in the future for similar ailments.”” | jouses on any account. : 

— Chicago (1l.) Fournal. aie. Jost D. Harvey, U.S. Coilector of Internal Reve- 
—_—- nue, of this city, has spent over two thousand dollars on 
medicine for his wife, who was suffering dreadfully from 
A BUILDER’S TESTIMONY. rheumatism, and without deriving any benefit i ss 
yet two bottles of St. Jacobs Oil accomplished what the 
most skillful medical men failed in doing. We could give 
the names of hundreds who have been cured by this won- 
derful remedy, did space permit us. The latest man who 
has been made happy through the use of this valuable |ini- 
ment is Mr, James A, Conlan, Librarian of the Union 
Cathalic Library of this city, The following is Mr. Con- 
lan’s indorsement : 
Union Catnotic Lisrary AssociaTIon, 
204 DEARBORN STREET, 

CuHicaco, Sept. 16, 1880. 
I wish to add my testimony as to the merits of St. 
Jachbs Oil as a cure for rheumatism. One bottle has cured 
me of this troublesome disease, which gave me a great deal 





Chas. S. Strickland, Esq., Builder, No. 9 Boylston street, 
and 106 Harrison avenue, Boston, thus speaks: ‘‘ The 
pleasure which I hereby attempt to express, can only be 
half conveyed by words. Physicians of very high charac- 
ter and notoriety have heretofore declared my rheumatism 
to be incurable. Specifics, almost numberless, have failed 
to cure or even alleviate the intensity cf the pain, which 
has frequently confined me to my room for three months at 
atime, One week ago I was seized with an attack of acute 
rheumatism of the knee. In a few hours the entire knee 
joint became swollen to enormous proportions, and walk- 
ing was rendered impossible, Nothing remained for me, 
and I intended to resign myself, as best I might, to another | 
month’s agonies. By chance, I learned of the wonderful | 


curative properties of St. Jacobs Oil. I clutched it as a | °f bother for a long time; bnt thanks to the remedy, I am ; 

straw, and in a few hours was free from pain in knee, arm cured, This statement is unsoiicited by any one in its 

and shoulder, As before stated, I ‘cannot find words to interest, James A. CONLAN, Librarian, 

convey my praise and gratitude to the discoverer of this 

king of rheumatism.” s 
WEATHER WISDOM. f 





AN EDITOR IN LUCK, Under the title of Old Probabilities, one of the most use- 
ful and valuable officers of the U.S, Government is most 
widely-known, But quite as well-known is Prof. J. H. 
Tice, the meteorologist of the Mississippi Valley, whose 
contributions to his favorite study have given him analmost 
national reputation, Ona recent lecture tour through the 
Northwest, the Professor had a narrow escape from the 
serious consequences ofa sudden and very dangerous illness, 
the particulars of which he thus refers to: The day afier 
concluding my course oflectures at Burlington, lowa, cn the 
21st December last, I was seized with a sudden attack of 4 
neuralgia in the chest, giving me excruciating pain and al- ; 
most preventing breathing. My pulse, usually 80, fell to 35 
intense nausea of the stomach succeded, and a cold, clam- 
my sweat covered my entire body. The attending physi- 
cian could do nothing to relieve me; after suffering for 
three hours, I thought,—as I had been using St. Jacobs Oil ; 
with good effect for rheumatic pains,—I would try it. I | 
saturated a piece of flannel large enough tocover my chest, ‘{ 
' 
i 


St. Jacobs Oil cures Rheumatism ; of this I am convinced 
For two years I suffered with Rheumatism in my left 
shoulder and right arm, and last fall I was incapable of 
attending te my duties, and lay many a _ night unable to 
sleep on account of terrible pains. A few weeks ago a 
severe attack of this trouble struck me, and this time I con- | 
cluded to try St. Jacobs Oil—I must acknowledge, with 
but little confidence in its merits. I freely confess that the 
result has completely astonished me. The first application 
relieved the pain very materially, and the continued use of 
only two bottles has completely cured me of this chronic 
evil, and that after the most eminent physicians and their 
prescriptions had been ofno avail. I therefore consider it 
a duty to publish the above for the benefit of all sufferers 
with Rheumatism and kindred complaints. 

G. A. Her_man, 
Editor Republican, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


es with the Oil, and applied it. ‘The relief was instantaneous, 
Amos James, Fsq., proprietor of the Huron House, Port | In one hour, I was entirely free from pain, and would have 
Huron, Mich, writes as follows: ‘‘ 1 suffered so badly | taken the train to fill an appointment in a neighboring 
with rheumatism that I was unable to raise my arm for 
three months. Five bottles of St. Jacobs Oil cured me 
entirely,” 












town, had my friends not dissuaded me, As it was, I took 
the night train for my home, St, Louis, and have not been 
troubled since. ie bg 
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AMERICAN 


GOTHIC 


RESIDENCE, 


DRAWN expressly for Gopry’s LApy’s Book, by Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, Architects, 


§20 Walnut St., 


The above design is of a true American Gothic | 


residence, 


sensible dwelling, suitable for country or sub- | 
urban locality. Fine rooms, halls, stairways, and | 
culinary arrangements, which will be manifest by | 
It is airy and convenient, 
easily managed, and has an air of refinement | 
about it all over. It can be well built with all | 
modern conveniences for $4,500, if constructed as 


referring to the plans, 


shown. We can furnish full drawings, specifica- 


tions, etc., complete, for $100. Should parties | 


It possesses all of the requirements of 


home—nothing outré or extreme, but an elegant, 


Philadelphia, 

desire a less expensive building, we can reduce 
the cost, by carrying out the spirit of the design in 
a less expensive manner to $3,500, and have it 
possess almost as much external beauty: our price 
will be accordingly. We charge no more for 
organizing entirely new designs than for carrying 
out by full drawings those we have already made. 
The second edition of Hobbs’s Architecture, con- 
taining one hundred and twenty-three original 
designs, we send to any address upon the receipt 


| of $3.50. 
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FASHIONS. 
NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havinc had frequent application for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter exe- 
cute commissions for any who may desire it, with the 
charge of a small percentage for the time and research re- 
quired. Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, 
jewelry, envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s ward- 
robes, mantillas, and mantelets will be chosen with a view 
to economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For the 
last, distinct directions must be given, 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 

overn the. purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
Back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied by 
a note of the height, complexion, and general style of the 
person, on which much depends in choice, 

The publishers of the Lapy’s Book have no interest in 
this department, and know nothing of its transactions ; and, 
whether the person sending the order is or is not a subscri- 
ber to the Lapy’s Boox, the Fashion Editress does not 
know. 

Orders accompanied by checks for the proposed expend- 
iture, are to be addressed to the care of the Godey’s 
Lady's Book Publishing Company (Limited). 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editors nor the Publishers will 
be accountable for losses that may occur in remitting. 





PAPER PATTERNS. 

We have made arrangements by which we are enabled 
to furnish patterns of any costume or part of a costume 
illustrated in our fashions. We wish our readers and 
friends to understand that these patterns cannot be pro- 
cured any place except directly from us, and for their con- 
venience we give a list of prices at which we can furnish 
them; the prices include postage. Be particular when 


sending to mention the article you desire, the number by | 


which it is illustrated, and the month of the magazine in 
which it is published ; 


Ladies’ Basque, ° ° ° ° 60 cents, 
= Cloak, ° ° ° ° ° 80 * 
“  Overskirt, . ? ° ‘ p= 
as Underskirt, i ° . ° oe > 
- Undergarments, apiece, ° ° eo * 

Girl's Dress, e ° ° ° os fF 
“Basque, ° ° ° ° = =< 
“ ¢ = y , ‘ : ; . b 
‘“* Apron, - . 4 ; 30 “ 
** Undergarments, apiece, . ° . =“ 

Boy’s Suit, ° ° ° . . 6o * 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Walking dress of brown camel's hair 
made with two skirts; the underskirt is laid in kilts, 
the overdress shirred in front, draped in the back, 
and edged with a band of silk and wool damassé 
in cashmere colors. Coat made of the same dam- 
assé, edged with a band of brown plush. Brown 
plush bonnet, trimmed with satin and bird in gay 
colors, 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress of elephant-colored silk 
and plush; the underskirt is of plush with over- 
dress of silk trimmed with fringe. Cloak of plush 
trimmed with bands of narrow passementerie and 
band of feathers, Bonnet of plush trimmed with 
satin and ostrich feathers, 

Fig. 3.—Bride’s dress of white satin and dam- 
assé; the dress is cut princess in shape, with long 
square trainof satin, trimmed with a narrow pleat- 
ing and a cord of silver; the front of the dress is of 
puffed satin, finished at the sides with bows of 
satin ribbon finished with spike ornaments; the 
rest of the dress is of the damassé; it is cut square 
at the neck, filled in with lace and flowers, flowers 
looping up sides, tulle veil, 








Fig. 4.—Shawl dress made of dark green cloth, 
with border in gay colors. The underskirt is trimmed 
with two pleatings; with overdress forming two 
points in front, fastened by a bow; basque bodice 
with deep collar and cuffs of the gay colors. 

Fig. 5.—Evening dress of heliotrope-colored 
Satin and damassé, The underskirt has a long train 
trimmed with narrow ruffles of the two shades; 
the front caught in folds. The upper part is cut in 
the princess form. It is of damassé in colors and 
gold thread, trimmed with a thick cord and fringe ; 
the neck is cut heart shaped, and trimmed with 
satin and lace; the satin extending down below the 
waist, where it terminates in loops. 

Fig. 6.—Walking dress for child of four years, 
made of navy blue plush; the skirt is kilted, the 
waist plain, with hood lined with striped satin; car- 
dinal satin ribbon sash. Navy blue plush hat, with 
feathers of the two colors. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Fancy striped and checked woollen 
handkerchief house dress for lady. The skirt is 
trimmed in front with four pleated ruffles of the 
check, with plain border, The lowest one goes 
around the entire skirt. The overskirt is open in 
front, forms points at the sides, and is draped in the 
back. Basque bodice of the plain material, with 
handkerchief fichu and cuffs of the striped. Gather- 
ings on the front of bodice. Asmall striped drap- 
ery ornaments the centre of the back of the 
basque. 

Fig 2.—Visiting dress for lady, made of black 
satin and chessboard velvet studded with jet. The 
skirt is of satin, trimmed with a plaiting headed by 
a large puff. The front of the overskirt is of velvet, 
with satin folds and fringe edging it; the back is of 
satin puffed. Habit bodice with box-pleated 
basque; the front has square ends ornamented with 
fringe and velvet; a band of velvet down each side 
of the front and round the back of the neck; coat 
sleeves with velvet and satin cuffs, The bonnet is 
of black satin embroidered in jet, and the flowers 
are plush with jet centres, 

Fig. 3.—Bonnet of the new tigrée plush, navy 
blue and old gold; striped ribbon trims it to match, 
The feathers are of the two colors, but both shaded, 

Fig. 4.—Brown velvet bonnet, trimmed with rib- 
bon which is brown with gold threads interwovn 
and double-faced, The feathers trimming the front 
are also shaded, the back of the crown is bordered 
with feathers, 

Fig. 5.—Black plush toque to be worn with a 
demi-toilette, The plumage of the bird entirely 
covers the crown, and. an arrow in finely-cut steel 
fastens on the bird, 

Fig. 6.—Bonnet of heliotrope satin ; the embroid- 
ery is gold and heliotrope chenille above the brim, 
which is lined with gold lace, There are dahlia 
colored feathers, 

Fig. 7,—Six-buttoned black kid gloves embroid- 
ered on the back in colors, 

Fig. 8.—Six-buttoned glove of heliotrope shade, 
embroidered in three rows at intervals around the 
arm and wrist. 

Figs. 9 and 10,—Front and back view of lady's 
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house dress, made of garnet silk and wool goods. 
The underskirt is made of the silk shirred around 
the edge of the skirt and trimmed with three narrow 
pleatings. The overskirt is of the wool goods 
draped in the back, and a piece of the same also 
draped on the back of the basque bodice, which is 
made of silk. A long sash of wool and silk alter- 
nately is draped around the neck of bodice, comes 
down each side and is fastened at the left side, 
where it falls down over the skirt in two long ends 
which are knetted at intervals, and the ends of 
which are finished by tassels of ruby beads. 

Fig. 11.—Fancy headdress for lady, made of 
satin ribbon, lace and flowers. 

Fig. 12.—Bonnet for little girl, made of navy 
blue satin trimmed with satin ribbon, lace and 
fringe. 

Fig. 13.—Ulster for boy of eight years old, made 
of heavy chinchilla cloth, hood, pockets and cuffs. 
Derby hat of same shade as ulster. 

Fig. 14—Suit for boy of seven years, made of 
black velvet, light cloth leggings, Turban hat 
trimmed with plush band and small wing at the 
side. 

Fig. 15.—Suit for girl of four years, made of 
plum-color cashmere ; the underskirt is kilted, the 
coat is tightly gored, cut in points around the skirt, 
and finished at the neck with a deep collar. Hat 
of fur beaver trimmed with plush and feathers. 

Figs. 16, 17.—Foulard collar and cuff ; the border 
is oriental in coloring and design. The collar has 
large points on the shoulders and ties in front with 
a large bow; the cuff corresponds. 

Figs. 18.—Suit for child of tive years, made of 
seal-brown cloth ; the front is gored, the back gored 
to the waist, where the skirt is box pleated on to 
it; one of the front gores being cut so as to form 
a kind of basque over it. Hood lined with cardi- 
nal satin. Brown hat faced with cardinal and 
trimmed with feathers. 

Figs. 19, 20.—Front and back view of suit for 
girl of four years, made of navy blue velvet. It is 
tightly gored, with a double box pleat of satin ex- 
tending all down the front; the bottom of the back 
gore is opened, with a satin pleating inserted, drap- 
ery of velvet fastened in front and at the back with 
bows of satin ribbon ; satin hood fastened in front 
by bow, chenille tasselon back. Hat of blue velvet 
with feather and satin trimming upon Fig. 19, and 
bonnet of plush, trimmed with old gold, satin, and 
feathers upon Fig. 20. 

Fig. 21.—Lady’s cloak made of black satin, 
trimmed with silk and passementerie fringe and five 
rows of passementerie gimp, and satin ribbon bows, 
It is lined with old gold quilted satin, 

Fig. 22.—Fancy pin for bonnet, made of gilt and 
enamel in different colors, 

Fig. 23.—Infant's bib made of muslin, with three 
rows of insertion in front divided by bias tucks; 
the whole bib is trimmed around with an embroid- 
ered trimming. 

Fig. 24.—Bonnet of iridescent beads; the colors 
are shades of purple and moss green; the flowers 
are plush, with which it is trimmed; so is also the 
ribbon. This bonnet should be worn with a dress 
to correspond, 





Fig. 25.—Lady’'s night dress, plain in front, laid 
in pleats in the back; it is cut surplice in the neck, 
with collar; the whole of it is trimmed with pleated 
ruffles, edged with embroidery and bows of satin 
ribbon. 

Fig. 26.—Front and back view of dress for child 
of six years, made of pink cashmere ; it is cut gored, 
trimmed around the skirt with an embroidered ruf- 
fle of cashmere, with three folds heading it; the 
collar, sleeves, and front of neck are trimmed with 
same kind of ruffies. The front is laid in pleats 
with a herring-bone or feather-stitch edging them. 
The dress is trimmed with bows of crimson satin 
ribbon. 

Fig. 27.—Lady's breakfast sacque, made of pale 
blue cashmere, trimmed with Breton lace and satin 
ribbon bows. 

Fig. 29.—Bow for the neck, made of plain and 
plaid satin in gay colors; the ends are double 
fringed out, and tied in tassels, 

Fig. 30.—Walking-dress for lady, made of seal 
brown camel's hair; the skirt of the dress is in box- 
pleats, with a narrow knife- pleating of silk around 
the edge. The coat is of brown velvet and satin 
damassé, with sleeves trimmed with fur, and fur 
collar around the neck. ‘Tigrée plush bonnet 
trimmed with shaded feathers. 

Fig. 31.—Suit for girl of seven years, made of 
myrtle green camel's hair; it is made with two 
skirts, the lower one trimmed with two pleatings, 
the upper one is shirred in front and trimmed with 
satin pipings. Jacket bodice with box-pleats in the 
back, and deep collar trimmed to correspond with 
overskirt. Hat of satin, trimmed with plush and 
flowers. 

Fig. 32.—Walking-dress for lady, made of black 
silk; the skirt is trimmed with two narrow ruffles, 
above which are small puffs up to the waist; the 
overdress is open in front, puffed and looped in the 
back. Wrap of black satin damassé, trimmed with 
fringe. Bonnet of black plush, trimmed with feath- 
ers, jet, and satin, 

The diagram pattern is of an ulster for little girl 
of five years, with cape. There is no garment as 
popular for a child as the ulster ; it can be made of 
light cloth, and be a pretty out-door wrap; or it 
can be made of dark goods, and worn for school 
and wet weather. Our pattern is given in full size, 
and consists of eleven pieces. Half of front, back, 


vest, side-piece, sleeves, cuff, two collars, pocket, 
and two straps, 


CHIT-CHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 

Plush is such a favorite among the heavy fabrics 
for winter that some of the imported dresses appear 
to be made of it entirely, though there are pleat- 
ings and revers of satin de Lyon on the skirt, and 
the linings and foundations are of silk. A basque 
with trimmed skirt is the design for such costumes, 
and these are arranged so close and clinging that 
they give the effect of the princess dress. ‘The 
back of the basque is sharply pointed, and is finished 
with full pleatings of satin, doubled and interlined 
to make it stand out in what is called medizval 
pleating. Instead of a rounded apron, the plush is 
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draped in square breadths, wrinkled across the top 
and straight below, opening at the lower part of the 
side seams to disclose the satin de Lyon beneath, 
and these openings are finished with satin revers. 
The back breadths are partly satin, partly plush, 
and are draped softly and full; yet the drapery is 
confined to a narrow space, that it may not be seen 
on the sides. An amethyst plush costume made in 
this way with chenille and gilt ropes knotted upon it, 
and gold embroidered collar and cuffs, is one of 
the handsomest importations of the season. These 
dresses ar@ of course only within the means of the 
very wealthy, but there are many plainer costumes 
which are equally pretty. 

For general wear for visiting are silk skirts of 
plum color, seal brown, and dark green. These 
skirts have lengthwise shirred tucks in clusters on 
the front and sides, or else they are left plain there 
and draped with an apron of small figured brocade 
or striped velvet. ‘The back straight breadths of 
the skirt form two great box pleats, and there is a 
full ruche or else border pleating around the 
edge. The waist isa stylish round coat, made of 
the brocade. A plush border onthe skirt and 
apron and also on the waist is used, if expense is 
not considered. 

Shirrings play a very important part in trimmings. 
The following is a very good model for a house dress, 
The upper part of the bodice is closely shirred ; 
the lower partis cut in the shape of a corselet 
peaked top and bottom, in front and at the back ; 
the sleeves plain, with deep shirred cuffs. At the 
top there is a plain collar, The second skirt is 
trimmed with a ball fringe; itis short in front, and 
tucked up behind. The underskirt is trimmed with 
twelve narrow flutings. This style of dress can be 
made in any soft wool goods; cloth and heavier 
woollens do not require such elaborate trimmings ; 
indeed, they could not be made up into such. 

Plush and velveteen skirts are in fashion; they 
are so useful, convenient and economical, that it 
is a general favorite with ladies who like to com- 
bine durability with elegance. The velveteen skirt 
can be worn with a casaquin jacket of woolen silk 
brocaded material, of satin damassé, or embroid- 
ered cashmere. Or it can be associated with a 
tunic of cashmere, wool goods, or even of some 
silk material. 

Wool dresses from last year may also be reno- 
vated by leaving the trimmed skirts as they now 
are, and using instead of the waist a basque of one 
of the Persian brocades of mixed wool and silk. 
Even when choosing new dresses, store-keepers sug- 
gest that the goods shall be purchased in this man- 
ner, 

The most eccentric fancies are still indulged in 
by the devisers of modern jewelry. To the forte- 
bonheur bracelet has succeeded the forte veine 
charm for the watch chain. This porte veine, a 
slang word by the way, is a wild boar, and some- 
times the domesticated cousin of the wild 
boar, the cochon itself, represented in gold and 
precious stones. For brooches and pins, insects 
are still the fureur; beetles, bees, dragon-flies, ap- 
pear to hover among the lace and satin folds of our 
prettiest lingerie, ‘To these are added various baga- 





telles in the shape of gold fans and pencils, tiny 
poniards and arrows, and miniature combs with 
beaded heading. In simple terms, old-fashioned 
jewelry is discarded just now; and where we wore 
a star we how wear an elephant, and have a pig or 
a beetle in place of a cross, as a pendant. 

An economical manner of making a child's 
dress is to make the bodice with a long basque to 
be worn under the skirt. As children grow so 
rapidly, both the skirts and bodices of their dresses 
become too short long before they are worn out; 
and if there are no smaller sisters to take their 
dresses, they are frequently useless in a short time, 
or else require constant altering. But with long, 
loose bodies, made either full or like loose cui- 
rasses, the body may fit aslong as the material looks 
well, And the skirt, by not being affixed to the body, 
is fastened round the waist, as lowas required by the 
extra length the waist has acquired. And by being 
thus descended, the skirt remains long enough; or 
at the utmost a little colored plaiting may be added 
to the under hem of the skirt to lengthen it and 
refresh it, according to the fashion of the moment. 

These dresses may also be made of two kinds of 
goods, or of two colors, an advantage for a school 
or every-day dress, as two old dresses can be 
used to make one, and look perhaps more ele- 
gant than ever. For instance, the bodice and 
under plaiting of the skirt may be of one color 
and material, and the remainder of the dress 
of another. But the bodice and under-plait- 
ing should be of a brighter color than the dress it- 
self; or the body and skirt may be of one color 
and material, and the collar and sleeve, cuffs and 
waist sash, of the color of the under hem of the 
skirt. 

Evening dresses for ladies at this season are an 
important feature in a wardrobe, so we will give 
one or two examples, A dress of pink satin and 
white crépe-de-chine. The underskirt is of satin, 
with seven flounces superposed in front; the white 
material, held up by the satin, is gathered in front, 
trimmed with deep lace, and comes down at the 
back to form the train. On one side one width of 
satin is looped up over the white drapery by a 
cluster of pale pink roses; this width comes down 
to the edge of the skirt ‘in four large pleats, The 
bodice of satin has 2 plain basque very much 
peaked in front, and is open in front and trimmed 
with lace; the short sieeves are of white crépe-de- 
chine, like the skirt, A semi-wreath of roses is 
arranged upon the bosom, We have described 
other dresses suitable for receptions or evening 
wear in our hints upon the doings of the fashion- 
able world ; they can be used for any of the numer- 
ous gayeties that occur at this season of the ycar. 


HINTS UPON THE DOINGS OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD. 

The fashion, as regards New Year's calls, has of 
late taken on a certain character of independence, 
inasmuch as each lady reigning over a circle among 
the many which in a city;compose the parts of that 
whole called, ‘ good society,’’ is her own guide, 
and a law unto herself in regard to her dress, the 
manner in which her table is set, and the mode 
of receiving guests—these various points, however, 
being in a measure controlled by general custom, 
for, though she may not absolutely follow, she will 
not openly offend, 

The gorgeous style of dress, which the revival of 
business has brought about, enables ladies to adopt 
distinctive dress for distinctive occasions, And for 
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New Year's receptions, the accepted style is one of 
great elegance. The fashion of closing the windows 
and lighting wax tapers—gaslight not being favored 
in the least for this day's ceremonies—makes a dif- 
ference of costume in this wise: Where there is 
artificial light, the lady and her assistants in her 
family, or invited friends who help her to receive 
the days visits, wear, if they prefer, low-necked and 
short-sleeved, or sleeveless dresses. Where there is 
daylight, half-high dresses with lace sleeves are pre- 
ferred. 

The following is the description of such dresses as 
are worn on New Year's day, by gaslight and with- 
out it, by a married and by a voung single lady: 

A low-necked robe of cardinal red brocaded 
velvet in the new designs of relief-on-relief, which 
give the effect of a triple overlaying of the flower- 
figure, as though it were cut out of three different 
velvets and attached to a satin surface, is made 
with the side and fad/ier of the gold and white 
brocade introduced this season, and trimmed with 
a fringe of medizeval design, of mock ruby beads 
and gold balls strung on cardinal red silk. The 
shoulders have a light scarf crossing them, looped in 
the centre and left to trail to meet the train, and 
composed of white tulle elaborately wrought with a 
pattern of carnations, red and white. ‘Twelve-but- 
ton white kid gloves, with a heading of point lace, 
diamond ornaments, and an Etruscan upper-arm 
bracelet. It may be added that, except for ball 
costumes, few dresses are absolutely off the shoul- 
ders, a strap of the material covering the ends of 
the shoulders, but not the upper arm, Hair in 
Roman coils. 

The second dress is of pale blue brocaded satin, 
with “* panel-sides,"’ as these added pendant side- 
pieces are called, of plain royal blue velvet, a deep 
revers exposing a tadlier of the pale blue, and 
being composed of Duchesse lace. A similar revers 
surrounds the neck, and passes abruptly from the 
front of the rounded cwirasse waist, to a long postil- 
ion back; the waist being of the royal blue velvet. 
Ornaments, sapphires, gloves, white with delicate 
hand-painting of forget-me-nots, hair in ‘ Greek 
ropes " close to nape of neck. 

For a young single lady, a dress for wax-light is 
as follows: White silk grenadine, with an em- 
broidered border of pink acacias, the color being 
given by pink beads, a fringe of pink, white and 
iridescent jet—it being agreed to call all the cut 
deads of trimmings by the general name of jet—on 
the scarf front and its ‘* back-knotted"’ drapings, 
shoulder-strap waist with bunch of acacias, sleeve- 
less arms, train, ornaments of pearls, small cluster 
of acacia buds in hair, and the low coifure of 
clusters of fluffy curls, confined in the nape of the 
neck by a pearl dragon-fly crossing an arrow. 

For daylight reception, the following is a good 
model of this year’s styles for a young single lady: 
Light blue satin sud/ime, with panels of cream- 
colored satin, turned back below the deep cutrasse 
waist. These panels are hand-painted in butterflies 
and daisies. Small panels, similarly adorned, are 
thrown back from the throat, and have inside a 
ruffle of fine net edged with narrow point. Beyond 
the revers, is a tulle scarf edged with iridescent jet 
in pale blue, cream, and very delicate green. The 
encs are looped on the left with a bouquet of white 
roses. A small bouquet of rose-buds near the right 
shoulder. Train of the satin. Hair in low knot. 

The next point is the decoration of the rooms, 
and this has of late years been entirely in the hands 
of the florist. Smilax, violets, carnations and roses 
have been the favorites, and large baskets, jars, 
pots, and garlands of variegated leaves and of 
tropical plants. There is no abatement in the pro- 
fuse use of these, and the gallantry of gentlemen is 
largely drawn upon by the custom of sending bas- 





kets of flowers the evening before New Year's, 
though this is not looked for, but considered a 
special attention. Tiny bottles of glass are attached 
to each bud, so that the flower expands in the 
morning. Baskets arrive as late as one and two 
o'clock on the night preceding the festive day. 

For the table two sets of rules are laid down, the 
cold collation comprising gadantine—a kind of 
boned turkey and game in jelly—cold fowls, game- 
pies, chicken salad, lobster, disgue, douil/on, truffled 
chicken's livers, raw and pickled oysters, and 
various wines; or the table set with sweets mostly, 
and the lighter wines. In the latter case ices, 
water-ice, pound cake, almond cake, savarins, 
Bavarian cream, (futti /frutti, almonds, raisins, 
English walnuts, French dondons, whipped cream, 
jelly, various preserves, sandwiches, tea and coffee, 
are served. Some generous hostesses have two 
tables set out with all that is here enumerated, and 
with champagne standing ready in coolers besides ; 
but it is not looked upon as absolutely necssary to 
serve wines, and those who object at al] times to its 
use do not give it on New Year's day. The ex- 
ample of the Presidential receptions has in this 
regard had a certain influence everywhere. As 
regards a hot collation, a few isolated attempts to 
establish this have not been received with favor. 

As regards the etiquette of New Year's receptions, 
it will always be found to depend upon the for- 
mality or want of formality usual at a house. Where 
very distinguished guests, such as noted statesmen, 
army heroes, noted literary lions, or persons who 
have won exceptional renown in art, are expected, 
there is more of ceremoniousness than where the 
usual visiting-list represents itself. Distinguished 
foreign diplomats are formally received, as a rule; 
but if frequent visitors, this ceremony is relaxed, 
America is not yet a ceremonious nation, and in 
Washington alone are very strict rules followed in 
receiving guests. 

It is imperative to have a lady assisting another 
lady on New Year's day. If she have no resident 
female member in her family, she sends for a rela- 
tive or friend, or for two or three. What is said of 
strict rules does not, of course, apply to the receiv- 
ing of cards by a colored waiter, the announcing 
of names, the manner of approaching the hostess 
and her friends, all of which is now a matter of 
well-established regularity, and has not varied for 
years to any important extent. 

The routine as regards gentlemen is this: They 
enter, give their card to the waiter, are announced, 
approach the hostess, exchange a few compliment- 
ary words with the different members of the family; 
the host after the hostess, are invited by him to 
take wine, do so—a mere sip is all that is necessary, 
or the approaching the glass to the lips—take a 
little refreshment, if they have time and not too 
long a list of calls, chat with the young ladies an 
instant, and are gone, to be followed by others. 
Towards evening the scene becomes more ani- 
mated. There is more time to remain, and the 
intimate gentlemen friends of a house usually 
arrive later than the more formal acquaintances. 
Music furnished by guests is lately quite fashion- 
able, and especially by the intimate lady friends, 
who may be disposed to receive at a friend's house 
their own and her calls at the same time. 

The day after New Year's is ‘‘ Lady's Day.”’ All 
the ladies call on one another, it being previously 
agreed whose “ year” it is to remain at home and 
receive, and whose to call. It is optional whether 
there be a table set or not. Of late it is more 
often the custom to have a handsomely-set table on 
Lady's Day than it formerly was, yet it cannot be 
called a general fashion. 

With wishes for a Happy New Year to our many 
readers, FASHION, 
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COSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHINC CO. 
They vy 72 Summer Street, Boston. 
_— . y NM A Q Your Linen with Clark’s Indelible 
iment- MA Ae a Pencils. Sold at all stationers. 
family; OC HANFOR = 14 
him to = 
essary, 
take a - a 
ot too Absolutely Pure. 
ies an 
adhere Composed of Grape Cream Tartar and Bicarbonate 
gir Soda. Contains nothing else. Full weight. Forfeit- 
e€ ani- ed ifnotas represented. All other kinds have filling. 
id the Sample and te * to detect filling free by mail. In 


isually cans only. GEO. C. HANFORD, Syracuse, N, Y. 
: 4a A pound can, prepaid, 60 cents, to any address. 


ances. 
ishion- 7 
riends, i BEST 

house < , IN THE 


WORLD 





Is an Blegant Book of 100 Pages, One Colored 
Flower Plate, and 600 Illustrations, with b-- 
scriptions of the best Flowers and Vege abies. and Direc- 
tions for growing. Sent free, by mail, for 10 cents. In 
Enclish er German 


riously 
ve and 
hether 

more 
ble on 
not be 


many 
ION, 


for Hand 
AND 


MACHINE 
Sewing. 





All p 9 ) VICK’S SEEDS are the best in the world. The 


Fiona Guipe will tell how to get and grow them. 

Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine —32 
Pages, a Colored Plate in every number and many fine En- 
gravings. Price $1.25 a year; Five copies for $5.00. Speci- 
men Numbers sent for 10 cents; 3 trial conies for 25 cents, 

Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 





=~ Cold Medal, Paris, (878. 


Josepn G' LLOITS The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 332, 


351, 170, and his other styles, 


Soild throughout the World, 











ii GODEY’S 


(Write at once for full -— and th 


AUTOMATIC 


or “ NO TENSION” Silent Sewing Machine 
Differs in all essential respects from every 
other Machine!—-Only Machine without a 
Tension, & Bobbin or Shuttle !—Only really 
Lp Snenee Machine !— Only Machine 
h Stitch-Regulator!—Easiest to work! 
— Fastest! Makes Strongest Seam !—Abso- 
lutely wi: hout Danger to Health! 
D veet Correspondence + olicited. Send Postal Card to 
WILCOX & & GIBBS, S. M, CO., 665 Broadway, N, ¥. 


LADIES !! 
ONE DOLLAR 
WILL PURCHASE AT 


Houghton & Dutton’s, 


55 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., 
2 Linen Handkerchiefs, 4 Cotton Handkerchiefs, 
4 Nec kties, 1 Clearing Comb, 1 Tooth Brush, 2 pairs 
Hose, all useful for ladies, of first-class. Also, saine 
number ol articles for ge nts’ use. 


YoU WANE Tv LEARN TO DRAW — Ve. 
IF for “MANUAL OF DRAWING to 
R. JUDSON, Box 4333, New York. 








shis publication.) 








PARLOR FIREWORKS.—Wonderful, curiois,“and 
beautiful. Perfectly harmless; no powder: no 
danger. Just the thing for winter evenings, © Price 
15 cents a pac ape 

THE HOLIDAY GUEST.—A collection of Stories, 
Games, Table AUX, Puzzies, Charades, Conjuring 
Tricks, ete. ete. 37 illustrations. Price 15 cents. 
One of each or two of either for 25 events. Send 
orders to P. O. Box 3410, New York. 


All Gold, Chromo & Lit’g. Cards (No 2 Alike). 
50; Name On, l0c. Clinton Bros., Clintonville, Conn. 








(A Medicine, not a drink Jeon 
tains Hops, Buchu, Mandrake, 
Dandelion, and the Purest and 
Pest Medical Qualities of all 
other Bitters. 


Is a preventive and cure for 
Weakness and General Debility, 
for Fever and Ague, and alt 
Kidney and Liver Diseases. 

A little Hop Bitters saves big 
doctors bills, and “$500 will 
be paid for a case they will not 
cure or help.” 

HOP BITTERS MPO. CoO., 
Rochester, N. Y., and Toronto, Ont 


S LADY’S BOOK ADVERTISER, 








Restores and de 3velops 

the bust. The oaly reli- 
it is highly recommended 
Price $1. Address THE NEW ENGLAND 
%&4 Tremont Row, Boston, Mas. 


MAMMARIAL BAL 


- “| preparation of the kind. 


i warranted, 








PERMANENTLY CURES 


EIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER pen 


Dr. R South Hero, Vt.. says, “In cases 
of Kine W roubles tt hax acted like a charm. It 
has cured many very bad cases of Piles. and has 
never failed to act efficiently ” 


Vp ne Fairchila, of St. Albans, Vt., zays, “It ts 
<< me joss value. After sixteen years of great 
ering from Piles and Costiveness it com- 
pie toly cured me 
C. 8. Hogabon. of Berkshire says, “One pack- 
age has dane wonders tor me in completely cur 
ing a severe Liver and Kidnev Complaint.” 


AN EITHER LIQUID OR DRY FORM 
wongenrut WHY | 
Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS 

and KIDNEYS at the same time. 

Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 
ous humors that develope in Kidney and Uri- 
nary Diseases, Bihousness Jaundice. Consti- 
pation, Pilcs, or in Rneumatism, Neuralgia 
Nervous Disorders and Female Complaints. 

tz itis put upin Dry Vegetable Form, in 





(a tin cans, one package of which makes six 
t= quarts of medicine, 

tz Also in Liquid Form, very Concentrated, # 
tz for the convenience of those that cannot 
tw readily prepare it. It acts with equal efficiency 
=. wn either form. 

GET IT AT THE DRUGGISTS. PRICE,$1.00, 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’s, 

















All New Style Gold and S:lver Chron o Cards, Birds 


(Wil send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTON, VT. 
and Flowera in beactitul Colors, Git fringe, Frosted 
Glaes and Motto, w'th name, )0-., by return mail. 


10: Carda: d Paper Factory, Northford, Corn. 


~ HOW TO DEVELOP THE FORM 
AND THE SECRET OF BEAUTY. The most 
reliable information free of ehar Address the New 
ENGLAND MepicaL InsTITOTE, 24 Tre: 24 Tremont Row, Boston. 
) Agents’ Profit | rs ‘Week. Will 
G55. 66 prove it or forfeit $500.00, Outfitand 

Samples worth $5.C0 free. Address 

E.G. RIDEOUT & CO., 10 Barclay Street, New York, 
CH ROMO: cards.—5 gold chromo, 5 silver c hromo, 
5 floral chromo, 5 floral motto,with name 
l0e ; 6 packs Wee Royal Card Co., Northford, Conn. 


$7 AWBIK. #12 adayathomeeasily made. Cortly 
Outfit free. Address Trug & Co., Augusta, Maine. 








MEDICAL INSTITU TE 


$1.25 a Year. 
Specimen Copy, 10c. 
Trial Trip, 3 moths, 25e. hh 
with chromo. 
A LARGE 16-PAGE 
itiustrated Journal, 
Devoted tc Floral and Household Topics. 
The newest Music with each No 
—fend for Premium List to— 
ADAMS & BISHOP, 
Box 2454. 46 Beekman 8t., 


—_ ———_a==p - 


Send 2c. for Specimen Copy of “Fret Sawyer’s 


N. ¥. 





Monthly.” A»ams & Bisnop, 46 Beekman St., N. Y. 

















A $2 B nk WN te will pay for a full year’s subscription to Godey'’s Lady’ Book, which will 
a “ Oo contain a Complete Novel in every number in 1881. 


THE MANUFACTURERS HAVE RECEIVED 


5,0 MEDALS OF HONOR 


-26% Philadelphia, 1876; - Paris, 1878;, 
* Am. Institute, 1880, &c., &c., &c. 


Ir I WIDELY KNOWN AND WARMLY PRAISED, BEING FAR 
SUPERIOR TO ORDINARY POROUS PLASTERS, COUGII REMEDIES, 
LINIMENTS, &c., 2c. For Lame aND WEAK Back, SPInaL 
AND KIpNEY COMPLAINTS, ScuBBORN Coveus, RicumMaTiséM, 
Sciatica, LUMBAGO, AND ACliES AND PAINS GENERALLY, IT 
18 THE LEST KNOWN REMEDY. If RELIEVES PAIN ALMOST AT 
ONCE, AND CURES WHERE OTHER REMEDIES FAIL EVEN TO 
RELIVE. SOLD BY aLL DRUGGISTS. 


SEABURY & JOHNSON, Preprietors, 
Manufacturing Chemists, 
_ 21 Platt St., New Vork. 




















UNDER THE FORM OF A JELLY CALL VASELINE, PETROLEUM IS GIVEN TO MEDICINE AND 
PHARMACY IN AN ABSOLUTELY PURE. Higr LY CONCENTRATED. AND UNOBJECTIONABLE SHAPE. 
hin Us Ow PRTWOLAUA IN MEDICINE ARE PRTIRELY ELIMINGTRDY AND THE VASELINE 15.43 

J ’ 4 y ARE. E INA 
ee one we DD oe UL sie ieee AB OR AM, ee ute Siditiies 

6 most valuable family rem known yoy the treatment of wounds, burns, sores, cuts, skin 
rheumatism, chilblains, catarrh, hemorrhoids, etc. Also for —— AK ~ -' hroat, croup and diphtheria, etc. 
It has received the unanimous endorsement of the Medical Press and a eneny —- and Journals of al 





Birds characters throuchout the worl, as being the Best Remed 
rosted As an emollient, Vaseline is superior to any other substance yet dnoaverel. Tes "marvellous healt, gana 
mail. restoring qualities excel everything else, and it rapidly ta'cing the place on the toilet- table, to the n 
of the various comp lerion powders, pomades, cosmetics, and other compounds, Jt will keep the skin clearer, 
—_ softer, and smoother than any cosmetic ever dnvented, and will preserve the youthful beauty and 
— of thehealthy complexion. 
New ELSB WILL DE VASELINE. WILL, ioe DANDRUFF AND MAKE THE HAIR GROW WHEN NOTHING 
ston, VASELINE Cok, .D CHEAT aoe IRRITATIONS OF THE SKIN, CHAFING OF INFANTS, FOR 
will THE COMPAID XI0 CHAPPED HANDS, &c., &c., &c. ‘25 AND 50 CENTS. 
it and VASELINE CAMPIIOR TCELPOR PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, &-., 25 CENTS. 
VASELINE TOILET SOA P.—EMOLLIENT, BLAND, ANTISEPTIC (EXCELS ALL TOILET SOAPS). 


8 
CoveatTe & Co, will supply these articles, if you oa obtain them of your Druggist. None Genuine except in 


mo, Grand Medals at Philedelphia and Ports "Expositions. Mi Medal of Progres: by American Institute. 


ame 


onn. ci yw 
= es TTIEPKE'S MUSICAL WRITING BOOK 
laine. is a new idea in Musical Instruction, 
— wherein the pupil is given Musical Exer- 
cises to write, most fascinating employ- 
ment for young students, as it enables them 


to learn to re ~ | quickly, and assists to de- 
Piano tins A | Samp the talent =< the’ oun o- ~ * 
. Sample co sent for 25 cents. o A. 
FIFTY Y “ARS BEFORB THE PUBLIO a A 05% 20 Uniou Square, N.Y. 
Upon their excellence alone have attained an | 
UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE | IMPERIAL EGG FOOD makes hens lay. Ag a 


y b il for & d$l. 6-Ib. Bo $2 lb. Kee, $6.25. 
Which establishes them as unequalled in Exo. ot Ft. © Ft. Oo. “CHAS. R. "ALLEN "0b. ‘Box 113, HaRtron, Or. 


TONE, TOUCH, $66 a week in your own town. Termsand Southit 
WORKMANSHIP AND DURABILITY. free. H. HALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine. 
Warcrooms: 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. _ WALTER ‘THOMPSON'S Advertising Agency, 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 89 Park Row, New York. 


Every oue who readsthis 
to er7 ov us his address $1.00. 
fora er’ pitesrated Cata- 
pangalls 
BLOCKS, TO & 
panes Sil 


SCRO I, AWS, and sie 
SIGN 2 complete list ever 
Splendid|tiie pic. Prices to suit all, Ar 
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food. 





Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other 











aration makes suc - light, theuky hot breads, er luxa- 
rious pastry. Can be eaten by dyspepties without 
fear of the ils resulting from heavy, indigestible 


Sold only in cans, by all Grocers. 
Royal Bakine Powpsr, Co. New York. 


_Every Article Complete in this Number. _ 





DECKER 


PIANOS 


Have shown themselves so far superior to 


in excellence of workmansh p 

deauty of tone, and grea Diiis 

now earnestly sought J Ors 
ST, 

















33 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess 
of oil has been removed, Itis a 
delicious drink, nourishitig ‘and 
strengthening; easily digested; 
admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as persons in health, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
7- BAKER & CoO. 
: Dorchester, Mass. 


German, 
Bewa ec of imitations. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & Co., 
Dorchester, Mase 











GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
A, BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATE, 


The standard for a Century. 
This Choeolate is made from the 
choicest Cocoa, carefiilly selected’ 
and prepared. It je the -best 
Dreparation of plain @pocolate im 
the market for family use. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 





Tatil cc, - 


Like alt our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served gs a 
drink or eaten dry as_confec- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 
and is highly reeommended by 
tourists. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 

W. BAKER & co. 
Dorthester, Mass. 
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GODEY’S LAD Y’S BOUK ADVERTISER. 





~ 1880_ BEATTY'S a - zE ATTY 


HOLIDAY CREETING. 
60LD DIRECT TO One price CABINET ORGANS. 


THE PUBLIC, CHURCH, CHAPEL & PARLOR. 


EAITY 


PIANO-FORTES. 


GRAND SQUARE & UPRIGHT. 
Best and sweetest toned instruments in the World 


Organs 16 8to Ps Rnee Swells. 9 full sets of 
Golden Tongue Reeds. 5 Oct: ves. Walnut Case, 
French Veneering, siandies. Lamp Stands, 
Pocket for Music,extrala fe fancy Top.Beatty’s 
haan ame z New Patent Stop ‘Action. & ew Vox Celeste Stop. 

ice.) which isby far the awroatant, and most perfect 
hat has ever been attain 

nts price about $400. tw My price (having no agents) 

Stool, Book, Masic, boxed & shipped Only $85. 


Holiday G@ecstinn, | Order now for Christmas and 
New Years Presents, Dont wait till the very last moment. 
Endless wariety, of New Styles for the Holidays. Largest 

assortment of Pianos and Organs that are sold direct to 
the public, to be found in thiscountry. 


Osean $80840 8650855 S60 %65 875 €85 
tos D00" 2 to 32 stops Pianos $125 to $1,600, 


































Ai, No, 6,000, A magnificent Organ, 14 Stops, 4 Set Reeds, on! 
LM gos, ho 700, 2 setreeds, 16 Stops, $58. War mented 


aa LATEST ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


=with beautiful Steel Piate Engraving, Sent Free. 
Thosedesiring to purchaseare requested to visit my factury 
here and relect the instrument in person. 

BQ Be sure to write me for Catalogue Iitustrated newspaper, »before you decide to purchase elsewhere 
















Address orcallon DANIELF, BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 








TAS. SMITea w& SONS 
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HAND 
AND 
SEWING 
MACHINE 


NEEDLES. 
Agent, “ nnn ii} 
JNO. THORNTON, Bil i i\\ 
N. ¥. & Phila, mn 





J.S. & 8. are the only needle manufacturers who 
received from the Centennial Exhibition of Philadel- 
phia the distinction of two awards, 


CHOICE SEEDS! BESTOFFERYET 


A trial will prove tt. For 15c.-or five 3c. stamps, I will 
pkey ystpaid, 5 papers ‘hoicest Seeds: Verbena 
(from 100 kinds), Double Crown Aster (mixed colors), New 
; wed Mignonetie, Sweet William (finest mixed), White 

verlasting; for 25c. the above and 5 more: Scarlet 
Salvia, Phiox (15 colors mixed), Lee. Primrose, Prize 











Aster (mixed colors) nA Lay and my New Fea 
trated Seed Catalogue. L. G00DELL, ‘Amherst, 


EW THEMES AND 
MODERN CEMS. 


The Second Volume of this fine collection of 
Music for the Church or Parlor Organ, by Albert 
W. Berg, is just issued, and is even more interesting 
than the jirst volume, of which several thousand 
oe ies have been sold. ‘Both should be in the hands of 

Organ Players, ss professional or amateur. 
Price’ 4 by mail ri 
. POND & C0., 25 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


WM. H. BONER & CO. Agents 


DEALERS IN 
Music; Music Books; Violin, 
Violoncello, and Guitar Strings; 
Bridges, and Trimmings. 


Complete Stock of the Litolff Publications (in 
a ae of the Compositions of Bach, Beetho- 
ven, Mozart, Schumann, ete. etc. 

Any Information you desire in our line will re- 
ceive attention: Orders by Mail Solicited. 

1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ce ° —— THOMPSON'S Advertising Agency, 
39 Park Row, New York. 











Godey’ s Lady’s Book offers special re- 


duced rates 1 in Clubs with other 


st-class 


magazines. Send a 3-cent stamp and 
particulars will be promptly mailed. 
GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK, 


1006 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


L. of C. 


Sergey 55.205 Ok Oy Be aap grees 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK ADVERTISER. 





OUR HOLIDAY GIFT! 


LD SOLID RIN 
@ Beautiful and Valuable Gift for a Lady, 
Gentleman or Child, and in order to secure 
new customers for our firm we will forward 
post-paid, to any address in the United 
States, one of our Heavy 18 K. Ro 
Gold Rings (either band or half round), 
on receiptot 75 Cente in 6 stamps, 


ls, motto or sentiment d . 
the inside of the ring, provided you Cut 
out this Advertisemens and mail Ld us 


to give satisfaction, 

Our Future Sales is Our Profit! 
Remember, the ring we ond yon isheavy 
38 K. Rolled Gold, and that this unpre- 
cedented offeris made only tointroduce our 

oods and catal esin yourvicinity. Our 
firm is well established and reliable, manu- 
facturing first-class g from the 
PRECIOUS METALS. 
We can only send out a limited 
of ri at price named, and to protect our- 
selves from jewelers and dealersordering in 
quantities, we will insert thisadvertisement 
but one time in this paper, hence require 
you to ewt i¢ ows and send to us, so that we 
may kr >w you are entitled to the benefit of 
this offr. Under no circum: 
send more than one ring to any person send- 
ing us stamps and this advertisement; but 
after you receive this ring, and others are 
desired, we will furnish 78 K. Solid Gold 
Rings ot prices given tn_our illustrated 
catalogue, varying from 75 to $9. 
each. To ascertain the size ring you wear. 
hat it will 
wish to 


by mailatourrisk. Add 


CG. W. PETTIBONE & CO., 
25 Maiden Lane, New York. 


OUR HOLIDAY GIFT! 
ORGAN $30 to $1000. 2 to 3% Stops. 


PIANOS $125 up. Paper free. Address 
Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 
S66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
% free. H. HALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine. 
4 ELEGANT CARDS, all Chromo, Motto and Giass, 
} name in gold and jet 10c. West & Co,, Westville, Ct. 
5 Fancy Cards 10c., or 25 Rose-Bud or Motto Chromos 
F 10c., with name. J. B. Husted, iy Be 
f ¢) All Lithographed Gold, Floral & Motto Cards, no 2 alike, 
e l0cAgtsMammothOutfitl0¢. GlobeCard .Northford.Ct. 
M A R K Your Linen with Clark’s Indelible 
a Pencils. Sold at all stationers. 


50 Elegant Cards, with name, 10c, 30 Gold and Silver 
Chromo, l0ec. W. MOORE, Brockport, N. Y. 


Agents’ Profit r Week. Will 
prove it or forfeit $500.00. Ouifit and 
. Samples worth $5.00 free. Address 
E. G. RIDEOUT & CO., 10 Barclay Street, New York, 




















ou considerable. 
BENSON, MAULE & 
223 Charch 8t., Phi 








Laieg’ Foal. Caio 


PICTORIAL HOME COMPANION. 
The Handsomest Illustrated Journal 
of Household Art, Flowers, and 
Home Literature in America. 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


A large 16 page finely illustrated Monthly 
Journal, 

Hight pages are devoted to Practica’ Flort- 
culture, and the remaining eight to short 
stories, spicy selections,and household topics 
of general interest. A choice selection of 
music is given with each No. To each sub- 
Scriber is given a rare premium. (Send for 

emium list.) See w “The Christian at 

ork’’ gays of it: 


A GEM OF A JOURNAL. 
“Since the Floral Cabinet has entered on & 


public favor, and 

creased circulation, 

The Fioral Cabina is one of the best guides to 
flower culture and home adornment. Ittells 


lication as this among the rons 
family leads to refinement 
te,and toan acquaintance with all that 
makes home happy. The Cabinet is full of 
sunshine from beginning to end, rich with 
original contributions both in prose and 
poetry, and elegant with choice woodcuts 
Made expressly for its 
eminent artists, Its price 
and a quarter a year, with premiums enough 
im the way of valuable seeds to sect up & 
arden or conservatory. No home ought to 
e without the monthly visits of the floral 
Cabinet.’ 
The above fs only one of many notices of 
the same character. 


SUBSCRIPTION. 
— $ i .25 
: 65 
uarterly Edition 
hree Months 


end 3 cents for specimen 
copy of The Fret Sawyer’s 
Monthly. 
ADAMS & BISHOP, 
46 Beekman St., N.Y. 
Bow 2456, 





the latest, is perfectly 
natural and made of 
natural curly Huir, is 
dressed with water, 
and especially adapted 
for Ladies whcse hair 
is thin or high fore- 
head, or wish to cover 
up gray Hair. Price 
$5 to $10. Sent 
C.0. D.. with privilege 
of examination. 
HENRY LOFTIE, 
Hair Goods Wholesaie 
a and Retail, 
SS Syracuse, N. Y. 


pz. RECITATIONS, DIALOGUES, Tem- 

perance, Sentimental, Comic—15 cents. Amuse- 
ments all kinds, Books, Music, &c. Catalogues free. 
HAPPY HOURS BAZAR, 5 Beekman St., N. Y. 


5 Landscape Chromo Cards, etc, name on, 10c. 20 
Gilt Edge Cards ,10c. Ciixton & Co., North Haven, Ct. 


Loftie’s Princess Wave, 


—— 
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NOVELTIES. 


LADY’S BOOK 
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DESIGNS IN TURKISH EMBROIDERY. 
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Published in sheet form, price 40 cts., by WM. H. BONER & CO. agts., 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
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